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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HE earthquake continues to be the topic of general interest. 
Charleston is now ascertained to have been the only centre 
of population at which great injury to life, person and property 
was sustained. But in this city of 50,000 people, some 5000 are 
altogether homeless, while many others have only homes they 
fear to enter, as the injuries they have sustained make them un- 
safe. As we frequently have argued, there should have been funds 
at the disposal of the national executive to relieve such a neces- 
sity as this. But Congress will not vote money for such a purpose, 
unless it occurs while it is in session; and the authorities can do 
nothing but send a very inadequate supply of tents. It is said 
that this is no time for the President and his Cabinet to be away 
from the seat of government; but what could they do if they were 
there? Their hands are tied by the refusal to invest them with 
any discretion for the aid of such sufferings as this; and it would 
be of no use to send messages of condolence. So the burden of 
relieving this and similar distresses is thrown upon private benev- 
olence, and it comes just at a time when the people most likely to 
give are the least accessible. But those who are on hand have 

shown their willingness to do what they can. 

The scientific people are busying themselves about the matter 
by vamping up old theories about the cause of earthquakes, and 
by asking very urgently for exact data as to the time and direction 
of the shock. The former are threshed straw to all who have paid 
any attention to the matter; of what use the latter will be, ex- 
cept as the material fora sort of scientific coroner’s inquest, we do 
not know. The most significant fact elicited thus far is that some 
time after the shocks there was a shower of pebbles within the 
limits of Charleston. Does this mean that somewhere in that 
neighborhood there was a violent ejection of such pebbles from a 
fissure made by the earthquake? It also was observed in this 
case, as in the much more stupendous earthquake in New Zealand 
a few weeks previously, that atmospheric disturbance preceded 
the shocks. In New Zealand they were accompanied by the most 
violent of thunder storms. 


THE country continues sceptical as to the qualified denials of 
Gen. Sedgwick’s escapade in Mexico. Later despatches re-affirm 
the very worst features of the original story, and none of the con- 
tradictions we have seen really cover the case. But Mr. Bayard 
has not only assured himself of the falsehood of the charges made 
against his special envoy, but has discovered their origin. They, 
like the hostile criticism upon his treatment of Mexico in the Cut- 
ting case, are the parts of a personal warfare waged upon himself 
by his political enemies,—whether Democrats or Republicans is 
not said. We fear that Mr. Bayard is capable of the egotism which 
this statement implies. We should have doubted it before his re- 
markable career in the State Department had disclosed his genuine 
character. But aman who could treat the most dignifled office 
beneath the Presidency as a means of paying his political debts 
and of showing his high esteem for the gentlemen who were for- 
tunate enough to occupy a place on his visiting list, is also capa- 
ble of believing that the conspiracies of his enemies are the cause 
of all his mishaps as a diplomatist. 





THE people who regard politics as a game of currying favor 
are preparing to deluge the country with statements pro and con 
as to the pension policy of the different parties. An elaborate 
pamphlet has been issued by the Democrats, in which it is main- 
tained that they and not the Republicans have shown themselves 
the true friends of the wounded soldier, and by dint of suppress- 
ng many facts, quite a show of argument is made. On the other 
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hand an able pension lawyer has prepared an analysis of the pen- 
sion vetoes sent to Congress by Mr. Cleveland, and he shows that 
the President has taken different ground from that taken by the 
courts in more than one of these, and always to the disadvantage 
of the soldiers. All this may be true, but we are not aware that 
the pension question is one on which the parties profess different 
principles, or that the Democratic party has been behind the Re- 
publican in voting all kinds of pension laws, good or bad, some- 
times without discussion or examination. The best record would 
be to show that one of the two parties had had the courage to do 
an unpopular thing in this matter. And as for Mr. Cleveland’s 
vetoes, we do not wish to find fault with the President for doing 
badly what he never ought to have been asked to do at all, and 
what he could not get time to do well. These bills should never 
have been passed through Congress at all. 


VERMONT as usual leads off in the elections, with an entirely 
satisfactory majority for the Republican state ticket, and the two 
Republican congressmen. But a greater interest attached itself to 
the election of members of the Legislature. It was as good as 
certain that some dissatisfied Republicans were coéperating with 
the Democrats for the election of members of the legislative as- 
sembly who would not vote for the reélection of Mr. Edmunds. 
If so, they have been badly beaten. Mr. Edmunds’s friends seem 
to have an overwhelming majority of the members chosen to the 
Legislature, so that no combination of the anti-Edmunds Republi- 
cans with the Democrats will stand in his way effectively. We 
congratulate the Republicans of Vermont on this result, for as Mr. 
Garfield says, “he serves his party best who serves his country 
best.” 


THE Republicans of Indiana, Illinois and Missouri have been 
holding their state conventions with a good degree of harmony 
and hopefulness. In every case the conventions push the Tariff 
question well to the front, while by no means ignoring other mat- 
ters on which the Democrats have laid themselves open to criti- 
cism. In the West asin the East, in the South asin the North, 
the party is aggressive in its adherence to the policy of protection 
to American labor. Next in importance is the temperance ques- 
tion, and on that the Republicans of all sections commit them- 
selves to the policy of a vigorous regulation of the liquor traffic, 
with a view to restraining and eliminating the evils which now 
attend it. The Anti-Saloon Convention of Republicans should 
collate the deliverances of the state conventions of both parties on 
this subject. 

The Republicans of Indiana took high ground in favor of 
Civil Service Reform, demanding not only the enforcement of the 
present law, but the extension of its principle as far as possible to 
parts of the public servico as yet unaffected by it. The experience 
the people of Indiana have had of a thoroughly partisan adminis- 
tration of the civil service since Mr. Cleveland came into power, 
ought to satisfy them that there is much to gain and very little to 
lose by putting the public offices out of the reach of the political 
workers. We should not be surprised to find this question play- 
ing a very prominent part in the campaign ; and we know of no 
one better suited than is Senator Harrison to enlighten the peo- 
ple on the actual workings of our present system. 


THE Republicans of Indiana have realized very fully the em- 
barrassment and difficulty which have been imposed on their par- 
ty in other states in regard to the liquor question, and asthey have 
but “‘a fighting chance ” for success, the delicacy of the problem 
has been still greater than in states which are decidedly Republi- 
Their convention at Indianapolis, however, bravely faced 
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the subject and carefully dealt with it, the resolution adopted mak- 
ing no doubt a candid expression of the party’s present advance- 
ment in regard to it. The resolution is as follows: 

“The attempted domination by the Liquor League of political parties 
and legislation is a menace to free institutions which must be met and de- 
feated. The traffic in intoxicating liquors has always been under legislative 
restraint, and, believing that the evils resulting therefrom should be rigid- 
ly repressed, we favor such laws as will permit the people in their several 
localities to invoke such measures of restriction as they may deem wise, and 
to compel the traffic to compensate for the burdens it imposes on society and 
relieve the oppressions of local taxation.” 

No more than this now can be got in the State of Indiana for 
temperance. It isa fair statement of the Republican attitude, 
and that party includes nearly half the people of the State, while 
the other half is the Democratic party, which will do nothing at 
all in that direction. But it is not to be presumed that the reso- 
lution will satisfy those who want to “ kill” the Republican organ- 
ization in the interest of temperance ! 


IN the conduct of the campaign in Maine the Republicans 
have shown a degree of vigor not usual in off-years, and Mr. 
Blaine’s speeches were heard by large audiences at every point. 
Besides the Tariff and the Temperance question, he spoke on the 
Surplus, the Fisheries dispute and the Solid South. As to the 
Surplus he avowed his conviction that distribution of the proceeds 
of the tax on whisky still seemed to him a better way than the ab- 
olition of the tax itself, as was proposed by some Protectionist 
Democrats. And he gave very strong reasons for beliving that it 
would be a mistake for the general government to abandon any 
revenue which did not press heavily upon the people, when by 
distribution it could lighten the burden of local and State taxa- 
tion, which is severely felt. On the fisheries question he took high 
ground, amply sustaining the contention of our fishermen as to 
the rights they possess of fishing and buying bait along the Cana- 
dian coast. His remarks seem to have stirred up some of the Can- 
adian newspapers, which hardly can find hard enough things to 
siy of him. It is fortunate for them that the Mugwumps furnish 
them with so much abuse ready to their hands. 

It was remarked by some of those newspapers that Mr. Blaine 
had refrained from waving the bloody shirt in this campaign. If 
by this was meant that Mr. Blaine and the Republicans generally 
are to keep silence as to the means by which the black voter has 
been practically disfranchised, then we for our part are always 
ready to wave the bloody shirt, because the blood on it is real 
blood, and not political red paint. Mr. Blaine waved it very dis- 
tinctly in one his later speeches, reminding his hearers of the foul 
means by which the South increased its representation in Congress 
by the enumeration of the black men as citizens, while they are 
as unable to vote, even for Congressmen and President, as though 
they were dead men. And hisaudience did not seem to think this 
was touching on matters which had better have been left undis- 
cussed, 


THE Republicans of Ohio are not done with Senator Payne 
and his friends in the national Senate. They mean to submit the 
case to a fresh inquiry next session, and again to lay all the ascer- 
tained facts before the body of which Mr. Payne is a member, 
with a request for an investigation. It will be remembered that 
it was an investigation that was refused, not a condemnation of 
Mr. Payne. In the face of a large body of criminating evidence, 
the Senate, acting as a grand jury, ignored the indictment. It is 
the belief of the Ohio Republicans that they can put the proofs 
into such a shape that not even Mr. Logan will deny that there is 
prima facie proof of guilt. 


THE Republicans of Wisconsin have done admirably in re- 
nominating Gov. Rusk. The attitude taken by him during the 
Anarchist troubles of this summer was thought to have imperiled 
his political fortunes, and his enemies within the party insisted 
that it would be wiser to choose some other man. They also ob- 
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| jected to giving him another term in office. But the State Con- 

vention took the braver and wiser course, and he was renomin- 

ated by acclamation. What opposition there was did not court a 
| trial of strength by nominating any other candidate. Mr. Rusk is 
| aman of sterling quaiities, and a high sense of duty. If there 
were any doubt of his reélection, it would be the duty of the more 
| open-minded Democrats to secure it by their votes. They would 
| not be much embarrassed by the platform, which is occupied chiefly 
with the Labor question, and seeks to find a just medium between 
the contending pretensions of capital and labor. 


THE death of Mr. Hendricks has left a vacancy in the Cleve- 
land ticket, which the adherents of the President’s political for- 
tunes are anxious to have filled from Indiana. It is their convic- 
tion that Indiana and New York are pivotal states, and nothing 
could be happier than the combination which won in 1884. As a 
gerrymander of the state for legislative elections is of no use in a 
presidential election, they are concerned about holding its vote 
without the kind of local and personal influence which Mr. Hen- 
dricks used so very freely. Naturally Mr. Voorhees comes first 
into requisition, but he declines with thanks. If he is to go on a 
presidential ticket, it must be at the head; and certainly the 
Democrats might do worse. Wesuppose Mr. McDonald will be 
the next to have the honor of refusing; and then will it be Mr. 
English? That would make the Republicans happy. 


THE capture of Geronimo by Gen. Miles is good news, as it 
puts an end to five years of almost uninterrupted war with the 
Apaches on the Southwestern frontier. Great credit is due, first to 
Gen. Crook and then to Gen. Miles, for the vigilance with which 
they have followed up these last and worst of our red enemies, 
who have had the advantage of the proximity of the Mexican fron- 
tier in their unheralded warfare. But we now have a still more 
difficult task than to capture these Indians. It is to treat them 
with such palpable justice as will leave them no room to doubt 
our fairness and good will, while putting a stop to all hostilities. 
It is in this statesmanlike part of our Indian policy that we have 
failed the worst. Our soldigrs have always done their part well ; 
but the peaceful and honest administration of Indian affairs has 
come to be thought almost an impossibility. To be as just in 
peace as we have been vigorous in war, is the problem every sur- 
render has presented to us, and we have most commonly failed in 
its solution. 

In the case of the Apaches we seem not unlikely to make a 
blunder of the usual sort, as it is proposed to convey them bodily 
from their homes in the Southwest into Florida, in order that they 
may be subjected to a stricter surveillance than is now possible. 
This is an offence against Indian feeling which he never pardons. 
There are few grosser iniquities in our history than have been 
the removal of most of the tribes who now occupy the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and in every case their transportation was attended by 
great mortality. An out-of-doors people like the Indians are even 
more sensitive to the effects of a change of climate than are civil- 
ized and house-keeping peoples. ‘The Choctaws and Cherokees 
died like flies after their settlement in the Southwest; so did the 
Piegans in later times. The contrast between Florida and the 
highlands now occupied by the Apaches must have the same ef- 
fect ; we might as well shoot most of them out of hand. 


THE easy superiority of the Vayflower in the first race and the 
trial on Thursday is a matter for national pride, as it shows that 
the decay of American ship-building has not reached the point at 
which we lose the feeling for the true lines for naval construction. 
All John Bull’s abundant experience has not put him ahead of the 
nation which devised the Baltimore clipper, and once outsailed him 
on every sea. And when we come to the thick of the business of 
constructing a navy for our own defence, England, as one of the 
London newspapers suggested, will find it worth while to watch 
our proceedings. But now that the English have been beaten in 
our waters, why not follow them up and try issues with the [rex 
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or whatever yacht they may select for a championship race in 
theirs. We do not like to see the initiative always taken by 
British yacht-owners, even if it be true that we hold the inter- 
national cup by virtue of the America’s victory. 
will put a stop to the boasting that there are faster yachts in Eng- 


And nothing else 


lish waters than any we have beaten or can beat. 


ONE at least of the two Massachusetts mills which have suf- 
fered by the defalcation of Treasurer Gray, will have to go into 
bankruptcy, and it is hoped that by sacrificing the stock all the 
debts may be paid. The more the case is looked into, the worse 
itappears. Mr. Gray was not a man of any notable business ex- 
perience, or even of business habits. Yet he was trusted so iim- 
While 
those of every subordinate were looked into, the Treasurer was 
assumed to be all right. He was the actual manager of the mills, 
in accordance with the usage in such cases, representing the com- 
pany in making every important decision. It is only wonderful 
that he and the mills went so far before the smash. 

It has been well suggested that in America we need something 
like the licensed accountants they have in England. These per- 
sons are expert auditors, who are sworn to faithfulness, and their 
certificate is expected by the public for the accounts of charities, 
corporations and the like as a matter of course. They assume 
great responsibility in applying for a license, and they are liable 
to severe punishment if they do not discharge its obligations. 


plicitly that no real audit of his accounts was had for years. 


A LARGE body of Roman Catholics in Cincinnati is agitated 
over the question whether they are ever to be repaid any of the 
moneys loaned the late Archbishop Purcell of Cincinnati, and em- 
ployed by him in the erection of schools, churches and monaste- 
ries in that diocese. 
aged the business, do not seem to have had even an elementary 
idea of the nature of such transactions. Nothing in recent finance 
except the firm of Grant and Ward could equal the confusion and 
recklessness with which the finances of the diocese were adminis- 
tered. It broke the hearts of both the weil-meaning but incompe- 
tent priests when the results of their financiering were brought 
home to them, and the Archbishop resigned his diocese. The 
lenders of course were all Catholics, who seemed to have thought 
the Purcells could coin money to meet their obligations as some 
wise New Yorkers must have thought of Ferd Ward; and their 
losses by the collapse of the operations have soured them against 
the church itself. At a recent meeting they called upon the as- 
signees of the Purcell estate to collect from the new Archbishop 
rents for the use of the cathedral and other churches built with 
their money ; and they also demanded the entire exclusion of 
bishops and priests from the management of secular concerns of 
any kind. In view of this case and that of the Augustine Fathers 
at Lawrence, Mass., it certainly would be better for the Roman 
Catholic Church to forbid its priesthood to use their great influ- 
ence with the laity for the promotion of any financial enterprise. 


The Archbishop and his brother, who man- 


THE city of Philadelphia has been for a week investigating its 
Mayor, who is charged with neglecting to pay into the municipal 
treasury taxes from pawnbrokers, etc., which came into his hands. 
This charge is pro forma established. By the Mayor’s several 
statements, in writing, and in his evidence before the Council 
Committee, it appears that he kept in his hands for months moneys 
to a large amount which, according to any ordinary business rules, 
he would have paid over instantly upon their receipt, and which, 
by the ordinances of the city, with which, of course, he was bound 
to be fully familiar, he was required so to pay over. This is a se- 
rious lapse, and the public is little inclined to condone it. Whether 
the Mayor was financially “ good ” for the amounts which he thus 
retained, and whether, in the end, the city lost nothing, are consid- 
erations that are not pertinent. Indifference to the law is inex- 
cusable in a chief officer of the law’s enforcement, and official lax- 
ity in regard to the public funds is an offence which has long since 
been placed high in the punitive list. The public demand is for 
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money honest:” political sincerity and 
honor we hope to attain in time, but the other is now indispensa- 
ble. Mayor Smith has made a mess of his opportunities. 


men who at least are 


THE mismanagement of our Post-Office under Mr. Harrity has 
been taken up by the Commercial Exchange, which represents all 
ways of thinking on politics, but only one as to the need of prompt- 
ness and efficiency in the management of the mails. Ata large 
meeting called for the purpose, Mr. Harrity’s appointment of in- 
competent men was sharply denounced, and the President was 
asked to send some competent person to see whether the com- 
plaints were not amply borne out by the evidence. A fresh proof 
of the loose ways of doing business which Mr. Harrity’s changes 
have brought in, was shown in the ruin of the large safe, in which 
stamps, postal cards and the like are kept. The new clerk, whose 
duty it is to lock it up, forgot entirely the combination of num- 
bers he had used. After repeated attempts by safe-makers to 
open it, it was at last drilled open as by a burglar, and it will have 
to be reconstructed at great expense before it is of any use to the 
office. 


NEARLY every summer we have additions to that great body 
of testimony which Prof. Proctor says has satisfied him of the 
existence of the ‘‘sea-serpent.”’ There are few facts, not capable 
of universal verification at will, on which the body of evidence is so 
large, and in the main so harmonious, as the existence of a ser- 
pent-like but marine animal of great size, which cannot be classi- 
fied in any known species. The only ground for scepticism is that 
the alleged monster does not fit into the existing classification of 
the herpetologists. Our serpents are not capable of sustaining 
existence under such conditions as this animal must put up with. 
There are snake-like fishes of large size, but they cannot carry 
their heads out of the water, as the sea-serpent is said te do. 
But this sort of reasoning only shows that we need to expand our 
classifications, and to recognize that some of the great geologic 
monsters may have left a few specimens to our later world. It 
certainly is not scientific to treat our present classifications as the 
monks did Aristotle’s works on natural history, and to deny the 
existence of whatever will not fit into them. And we observe 
that Prof. Proctor is not alone among scientific men now in ad- 
mitting the force of the evidence for the sea-serpent. 


CANADA has received a deserved compliment in the election 
of Sir William Dawson as president of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science this year. Our Northern neighbors 
have done next to nothing in pure literature, Mr. Heavysedge 
being the only poet of theirs we have heard of. But they have 
given the world two scientific writers of real eminence. Dr. 
Dawson will be remembered with delight by those who heard his 
lectures in this city on the religious bearings of the Evolution 
controversy, which were as highly appreciated by those who 
differed from his conclusions as by others. He has stamped his 
name permanently on the history of the science of geology, which 
his investigations materially advanced. The other Canadian 
scientist is Mr. Grant Allen, whose long residence in England 
has caused many to ignore his birth and education on our 
side of the ocean. Every reader of ‘Colin Clout’s Calendar” 
will have recognized the value of his American experiences and 
observations in the field of botany, which he has managed to 
clothe with interest we never have felt in his romances. 


THE Tory expectation that this session of Parliament would 
end in a few weeks, and after no discussion except of supply bills, 
has been disappointed. Already the Commons has been occupied 
for a fortnight with a spirited debate on Irish questions, and it 
has ceased only because Lord Randolph Churchill has agreed to 
give Mr. Parnell two whole days for the presentation and discus- 
sion of a bill to check evictions in Ireland. This is a victory for 
the Irish leader in more senses than one. It has given the Eng- 
lish people proof of his power to dictate terms to his worst ene- 
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mies in Parliament, and of his readiness to sacrifice any amount 
of strategic advantage to prevent suffering and agitation in Ire- 
land. If he were the mere agitator his enemies choose to repre- 
sent him, nothing could be better for him than wholesale evictions 
and a consequent rent war in Ireland. He could throw the whole 
blame upon the Tories, who would propose nothing but “the en- 
forcement of the law. He now gives them the chance to extricate 
themselves from an ugly dilemma, while he at the same time 
warns them that neither he nor anyone can be responsible for the 
peace of the country if the progress of evictions should go un- 
checked. His plan is to give tenants a right of appeal to the 
courts, showing that the rents determined for them under Mr. 
Gladstone’s bill have become impossible through the great fall of 
prices of farm products. 

It is a comment upon the wretched character of that Land 
Act that such a possibility as this was not foreseen by its author. 
But in truth Mr. Gladstone took hold of the question at the wrong 
end from the first, and Mr. Parnell helped him to doso. What 
Ireland needed was not land laws,—which make every landlord 
jump at the chance of eviction, if he has not conscience enough to 
deter him,—but the creation on Irish soil of those alternative em- 
ployments, whose absence makes the common man the slave of 
the land-owner. 





In the vote on various Irish amendments on the reply to the 
Queen’s speech, and still more in the debates on these, it was made 
evident that the Liberal party is very far from being ready to 
come together again. Mr. Chamberlain was handled with a se- 
verity which showed how small is his chance of becoming a Liberal 
leader again at any early date. The bulk of the Gladstonian Lib- 
erals went into the lobbies with the Home Rulers on at least one 
vote, although both Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt had 
refused to adopt the motion for the party. On the other hand the 
more pronounced Home Rulers among the Liberals are setting on 
foot a plan to educate the English voter on this question, and thus 
to make up for the haste and want of organization with which the 
question was sprung upon the people in the recent election. 

The Irish demands are reinforced by the agitations in Wales 
and the Highlands. In the principality there is a demand for 
Home Rule, and at the same time an agitation for the disestablish- 
ment of the Anglican Church, which has long ceased to be that of 
the majority of the people. In several quarters there is a refusal 
to pay tithes, and consequent prosecutions on the part of the rec- 
tors, many of whom could not speak or understand a sentence of 
the language ordinarily spoken by their parishioners. As the 
Welsh showed in their Rebecca war on the turnpikes, they are 
quite capable of making this as effective as was the tithe war in 
Ireland, where the government stopped collecting tithes when it 
cost thirty-five shillings to collect twenty. 

In the Highlands the Crofters are pressing their real griev- 
ances upon the attention of the country. It seems that Mr. 
Gladstone managed to carry through Parliament a bill giving 
them some relief, but they still are so exposed to the exactions of 
unjust landlords, as to be chronically on the verge of rebellion. 
No people have endured more in this respect than these Northern 
Celts, but until very recently they bore everything with patience. 
The success of the Irish in exacting terms has encouraged them 
to similar efforts, and it is seen that Presbyterianism lends itself 
as easily to agitation as did Roman Catholicism. In many cases 
the ministers are the leaders, the Free Churches are places of 
meeting, and the teachings from the pulpit are not of a sort to 
make men sit quiet under exactions which are impoverishing 
themselves and their children. The late Dr. Begg of the Free 
Church was very manful in his denunciation of the means by 
which the Highland people had been stripped of their lands, and 
reduced from the rank of free-holders by champion tenure to one 
of tenants-at-will. After him may be mentioned Prof. Blackie, 
Principal Shairp, and Mr. John Murdoch, who formerly edited The 
Highlander at Inverness. But the first to take up the question 
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was Coleridge, who witnessed some of the evictions on his Scotch 
tour with Wordsworth, and who describes them and their effects 
in his ‘“ Lay Sermon on the Present Discontents.” 


THE situation in Bulgaria shifts too rapidly for safe comment 
in any other than a daily newspaper. Alexander, having been de- 
throned, deported, called back, and reinstated, has now abdicated, 
yielding to the pressure of Russia, under the advice of the German 
chancellor, and declining to rest upon the encouragement given 
him from England and Austria. This is a distinet triumph for 
Russia, and places M. deGiers at the head of European diplomatic 
policy, for the time. A week ago, as we then observed, Russia 
stood not only baffled but humiliated by the apparently trium- 
phant return of Alexander to the rulership of a compact nation- 
ality standing in the way of her march to Constantinople, but the 
last shift places her mistress of the situation. War, now, does not 
seem at hand, because her opponents have given way to the men- 
ace of war, and yielded what she demanded. This has been done 
by Bismarck himself: whatever his reason,—whether it be fear of 
a Russo-French alliance, or a willingness to let Russia absorb 
Turkey, upon the old plan of partition of spoils, it is certain that 
he permits Germany to appear at present asif led with a ring in 
her nose, by the triumphant Czar. 


It is worth while, at this point, to think for a moment what 
interest America has in this Bulgarian business. As a matter of 
pure sentiment, we have all shown an interest in Alexander. He 
made so good a fight last year, and exhibited so much dexterity 
in getting over the shoals in his diplomatic affairs, especially the 
quasi union with Eastern Roumelia, that when he was kidnapped 
the other day, nobody felt anything but resentment at such an 
outrage, and all were delighted to see him come smiling back to 
Sofia. But, after all, this is small politics ; the larger question is 
whether we desire “ the unspeakable Turk ” to get out of Europe, 
and if so, whether we do not consent to the only practicable meth- 
od by which that can be affected,—the steady, relentless pressure 
of Russia. Bulgaria, but a little while ago, was lifted up from 
under the atrocious prosecution and tyranny of the Turks, by the 
hand of Russia, and it was not to be expected that, in view of that 
fact, the Czar would consent, except at the end of an unsuccess- 
ful war, to see the very province which he had thus rescued be- 
come the effective bulwark of Turkey against himself. So far as 
the United States is concerned the nations of Europe are alike ob- 
jects for our fair treatment at arm’s length, but among them all 
there is none which since the day our independence was acknowl- 
edged has been more uniformly friendly to us than Russia, and it 
will not behoove us to embark our sympathies on the side of her 
enemies without a very substantial reason. 


“RUM” AND THE “ OLD PARTIES.” 

OE of the most curious features in our political and social ev- 

olution is the relation which ‘‘rum” bears to the two great 
parties. Taking as the field of study, the States north of the line of 
the “ Confederacy,” it will be conceded that the Democratic par- 
ty, in all and every one of them, is the friend and protector of a 
nearly free sale and use of liquor. There are of course temperance 
men within the lines of the party, and perhaps an occasional Pro- 
hibitionist, but, on the other hand, a great majority of its members 
are staunchly committed to the theory of “ personal liberty,” bit- 
terly opposed to ‘‘ sumptuary laws,” and in general bear a near re- 
lationship of some sort to the liquor traffic. 

The Republican party has struggled with the problem of in- 
temperance throughout the whole period of its existence. The 
need of restraining the sale of liquor, the propriety of laying 
serious taxation upon it, the moral desirability of diminishing the 
evils flowing from it, the economic necessity of minimizing its re- 
sultant crime and pauperism,—all these are propositions which in 
any Republican State convention north of the Potomac have 
practically not been debatable for a quarter of a century. Going, 
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indeed, much beyond this, the Republicans have enacted Prohibi- 
tion in half a dozen States, making it a constitutional requirement 
in most of them, and have passed, at one time or another, the mod- 
ified form of Prohibition known as “ Local Option ” in several 
others. 

For all practical purposes, therefore, the Democratic is the 
Liquor party, and the Republican is the Temperance party. Every 
man who makes, sells, or strongly wishes to drink liquor realizes 
this. He does not as a consequence always leave the Republican 
organization, if he finds himself in it, for he may be so strongly 
attached to its principles, or so anxious for the success of its pol- 
icy, that this tie holds him notwithstanding his liquor interest ; or, 


in some localities, chiefly the great cities, he may feel confident of 


inaintaining locally the influence of liquor over the party’s action, 
in opposition to its general drift. Yet none the less he recognizes 
fully the actual state of the case. If he dickers privately for the 
political help of the ‘Liquor League,” and the ‘‘Saloonkeepers’ 
Protective Association,’ he opposes feebly and ineffectively the 
movement of the party, when it meets in State Convention, toward 
the increasingly strict control and restraint of liquor selling. 

It is under these circumstances that the curious relation of 
Liquor to the two parties is so noticeable. For while it would ap- 
pear that every friend of Temperance would strengthen the hands 
of the party which does the Temperance work, it is true that a 
body of certainly very earnest Temperance people have made it 
the business of their lives to systematically injure the Republican 
organization. In 1884 it was conceded that Mr. Blaine 
Total Abstinent, and it was not denied that Mr. Cleveland liked 
his glass, yet Mr. St. John led a column of Republicans away from 
Mr. Blaine, the whole of whom danced wildly and exulted loudly 
over Mr. Cleveland’s election, regarding it as a triumph only sec- 
ond to the election of their own candidate. Mr. Blaine had been 
for years the leader in his State of the party which maintained 
Prohibition, and which advanced it from the statute-book to the 
Constitution, while Mr. Cleveland had not long before been hail- 
fellow-well-met with other free livers in the drinking places of 
Butfalo, yet this fact did by no means diminish the exultation with 
which the political Prohibitionists hailed the one thousand major- 
ity which they had made for the latter in the State of New York. 

Advancing from the old system of annoyance, pestering and 
ham-stringing the Republican party, the political Prohibitionists 
are now demanding that it be “‘killed” entirely. Their increased 
strength in 1884, and the expectation of an enlargement of their 
vote this year, in certain States, encourages them to this logical 
progress. As they had been so long anxious to put obstacles in 
the way of the Republican party, to weaken it in critical places, 
to draw away the very moral element which would have helped 
to leaven it, they are anxious now to destroy it altogether, and so 
complete the work. In Maine, the establishment of Constitution- 
al Prohibition by the Republicans does not prevent Mr. Neal Dow 
from organizing this year a Prohibitionist party, in order to 
threaten them with defeat, and in Pennsylvania, the resolution of 
the Republican State Convention in favor of submitting to the 
people a Prohibitory Constitutional amendment is regarded,—if 
we understand Mr. Wolfe’s followers,—as an unanswerable reason 
in favor of helping to put the Democratic party in control of the 
State for four years to come. We do not understand anybody to 
claim that Democratic officials in Maine would really wish to 
smell out the secret liquor fountains that now flow in the cities of 
that State, or that Mr. Black, as Governor of Pennsylvania, would 
favor a Prohibitory amendment,—on the contrary, we apprehend 
that the “third party’ advocates understand perfectly that they 
are weakening the party whose lines of membership correspond to 
the lines of Temperance, and are aiding the other party whose 
outline is that of free liquor,—but all the same, Mr. Dow, Mr. St. 
John, and we know not how many others of their company, per- 
severe to that end. 

And this illustrates pointedly and precisely what we mean by 
speaking of the curious relation which the liquor issue bears to the 
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old parties. In politics ‘‘Rum” seems to have the alliance of 
“ Prohibition.” If they do not march in compeiy, they work to 
the same political end,—the overthrow of the Republican organi- 
zation. Mr. Cleveland wanted that, and so did Mr. St. John. The 
two agreed perfectly. And asin Pennsylvania the supporters of 
Mr. Black wish to beat General Beavor, so do the supporters 
of Mr. Wolfe. Mr. Black, it is true, represents the liquor inter- 
ests of the State, and his election with that of a Legislature in ac- 
cord with him would be their triumph, but none the less the wish 
of the Third Party is to show so great a strength, derived from 
the Republicans, as will give the Democrats success and put Mr. 
Black in the Governor’s chair. It is this which is curious, when 
one contemplates it in a purely scientific way, while it certainly 
may well seem amusing when regarded from the standpoint either 
of those who want free liquor, or those who covet the political 
control now held by the Republican party in the North. That 
these two classes should be alike vastly diverted at the spectacle 
of the Republican party confronted by its great political enemy, 
while “ Rum” assails it on one side and “ Prohibition ” besets it 
on the other, is the most natural thing in the world. If they did 
not laugh, and laugh loudly, it would be strange beyond compre- 
hension. 


EARTHQUAKES AND CIVILIZATION. 

rI\HE frightful occurrence of last week, by which the city of 

Charleston was brought to a heap of ruins, and scores of lives 
were lost, is not to be measured in its results by these calamities 
alone. No events in human experience have done more to turn 
the current of human thought and to mould character than have 
earthquakes. That of 1755, which destroyed the city of Lisbon 
and sacrificed thousands of lives, gave Europe a mental shock 
which was felt for decades. It was a blow to the prevalent optim- 
ism, which must have been especially felt by the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It led multitudes to think they saw evidences of what Em- 
erson calls “a substratum of ferocity in nature,” and to distrust 
the existence of a God of infinite good nature, such as the Chris- 
tian teachers then most accepted were preaching about. It is ob- 
served that in those regions of the earth where earthquakes are 
most prevalent, the popular religion tends to take the type of se- 
verity and asceticism. The same thing is seen in the ascetic se- 
verities of religions older than the Christian. Nearly all the elder 
faiths were largely influenced by the consideration of those brief 
moments of terror and disaster, in which the highest display of 
physical force is seen by men. Judaism alone of all the pre-Chris- 
tian faiths was not based upon the idea that such moments help 
men to understand God. The Jew alone used such language as 
that of the XLVIth Psalm, in which the sacred poet announces his 
faith in God, not because of, but in spite of such convulsions of 
nature as these. The Jew was not to think of the earthquake, 
the whirlwind, the pestilence and the calamities of men as ex- 
plaining God to him. Rather he was to see the evidence of God’s 
presence and his working in the firm ground, the quiet season of 
growth, the health and the safety of His people. 

But the old Pagan tendency still exists and reappears even in- 
side Christendom. Itis reinforced by the consciousness of man’s 
alienation from God by evil works, the worst of all frames of mind 
for understanding Him. But it is just this evil conscience which 
makes more than half the religiousness of mankind, and which 
lays hold of such experiences of terror as a clue to the divine char- 
acter. Nothing but a genuine faith in God and knowledge of Him 
will suffice to save men from such terrors, as it did the old Psalm- 
ist. Here lies one of the dangers of the Agnosticism of our time. 
Just by its repudiation of all theology, it leaves the mind a blank 
for superstitious impressions, especially when these come authen- 
ticated by that sensible experience whose worth we so much over- 
Every faith that sets out with a theology, gives bonds 
It commits itself to some definite 


estimate. 
in so far against superstition. 
conclusions concerning the divine, and thus puts a check to the 
vagaries of an excited imagination. Agnosticism leaves the re- 
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ligious instinct master of the situation, and gives it a blank sheet | 


of paper, with the caution that it is to write nothing on it. So 
long as the mind remains calm and unexcited, the caution may be 
observed : but when terror seizes it, it will be sure to disregard it. 
Under that influence, the Agnostic will worship perforce, and his 
worship will be associated with more than all the superstitions of 
previous religions, because he has given the most unbridled liberty 
to the faculty which invented the old gods and clothed them with 
terror and cruelty. Baal and Moloch were simply the outcome of 
the religious instinct working on such materials as the events of 
last week in Charleston. 

The science to which the Agnostic flies has no protection for 
him in this connection. It can give him no forewarning of these 
disasters ; it can do nothing for his safety in the midst of them: it 
cannot even explain their causes to him. It has devised many 
theories and made many observations of such phenomena; but its 
greatest achievement with regard to them is the invention of big 
words like Seismology, which explain nothing and are but a cover 
for our unwilling ignorance. Whether they are due to settling of 
parts of the earth’s crust, or to violent chemical transformations 
in the lower strata though percolation of water along the line 
which sunders sea from land, or to progressive contraction of our 
planet as it loses its heat, or to some other cause, we do not know 
and only can guess. And if we did know we should not be a bit 
better off in any practical sense. Our knowledge would give us 
no advantages in averting these vast disasters or even in foresee- 
ing their coming. All this knowledge would not restore us that 
assurance of quiet and solid footing, in which it is easy to go 
on with our study of natural causes, and to ignore the questions 
raised by the human conscience. ‘There is no assured quiet to 
any soul that does not see how much greater the inward life is than 
its environment, and that cannot say with young Goethe, after the 
Lisbon earthquake, ‘“‘God knows that no harm can come to the un- 
dying spirit by any ill fortune.” 

It will be seen that we are not trying to draw religious in- 
ferences from the earthquake, but are protesting against just such 
inferences. It is the weakness of good people to try to improve 
such times of special excitement by pointing to such displays of 
vast power as evidence of a divine agency. That was Elijah’s 
mistake, when he thought to put down the idolatry of his people 
by displays of almost superhuman energy. But it was his lesson at 
last that it is not in the fire that rent and the storm that scat- 
tered the rocks, but in the secret voice that reached the human 
conscience, that God’s presence is truly evidenced to men. The 
greatness of God is not seen in the convulsions and anguishes of 
nature. It is seen in its peaceful order; and it is the glory of 
science that it has taught us in some measure the true bulk of 
forces. The dews of a night do more to change the face of nature 


than do the earthquakes of a century. 
O* the western bank of the Schuylkill river, nearly opposite 
Peter’s Island, stands a stone house, now familiarly known as 
“Tom Moore’s Cottage.” It has been said that in this building 
were composed the lines beginning: ‘‘ Alone by the Schuylkill a 
wanderer roved.” It is however almost impossible that Moore 
could have lived here, and it is very improbable that he ever saw 
this house. Mr. Horace Wemyss Smith has been good enough to 
give the following anecdote, which he committed to paper at the 
time of its relation. He says: 

“About the year 1837, being at home from school at my fa- 
ther’s, (Richard Penn Smith) who then lived on Sixthstreet above 
Willow, I was present at a supper given by him to Edgar A. Poe, 
who had been introduced into Philadelphia society by the well- 
known comedian, William E. Burton, who had lately employed 
Poe as the assistant editor of his magazine—(the Gentleman’s, after- 
wards Graham’s.) The question of Moore’s residence in the cot- 
tage on the Schuylkill being broached, Burton stated that Moore 
had informed him that such was not the case. ‘ Many years ago,’ 
said Mr. Burton, ‘I was taken very ill at the town of Denvizes, in 
the south of England, celebrated for having been the birthplace 
and early home of Sir Thomas Lawrence, the distinguished artist, 
and chance placed me in the very house and room in which the ac- 
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complished painter was born. During my protracted sickness | 
read the entire library of my landlady, which consisted of but two 
works—Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and Fox’s ‘‘ Book of Mar- 
tyrs.” After having finished these several times I knew not what 
to do, and would sit for hours and gaze out the window upon the 
quiet street and its unknown passengers, until the dull monotony 
of my surroundings drove me nearly wild. To save myself from 
being crazed I begged the landlady to send for some one with 
whom I could converse, or who would at least loan me something 
toread. One rainy day, while gloomily ruminating upon my mis- 
fortunes, I saw a short, farmer-like looking personage, closely but- 
toned up in a rough duffel coat, and mounted on a strong little 
pony, trot briskly up to the inn door and dismount. In a short 
time he ascended the stairs and entered the apartment, and as he 
extended his hand he informed me that the landlady had told him 
that a sick gentleman was in her house, who wished for some 
books: these he had called to offer, and anything else which I 
might need, or which would be acceptable. ‘The man was Thomas 
Moore. 

‘“T was much overcome with this unexpected kindness, and it 
was some minutes before I could command words to thank him, 
but his honest countenance and frank manner added to the un- 
mistakable signs of a mind and heart which needed not “ the 
guinea stamp” to heighten their lustre, banished all reserve, and 
we were soon as intimate as if we had been friends for years. 

‘‘T had for some time made up my mind to visit America, and 
he told me of his visit some years before, and informed me that he 
had spent about a week in Philadelphia. He gave me letters to 
some theatrical friends whom he hoped I might find, but as many 
years had elapsed these friends were dead, but I still value the 
letters more than if I had been enabled to deliver them. 

“ Scopperton Cottage,’ continued Mr. Burton, ‘‘ was but a 
short distance from Denvizes, and as my health improved I visi- 
ted him several times, and as I carefully noted all he said, I think 
it is impossible that he could have even lodged for one single night 
upon the banks of the Schuylkill.” 

Mr. Burton was undoubtedly correct in his opinion, as the fol- 
lowing extracts from the published letters of Moore show that he 
was in Philadelphia but nine days, and during that period his time 
was very much occupied. It is well known that through the in- 
fluence of his friend Lord Moira, Moore received the appointment 
as Registrar of the Admiralty Courts at Bermuda, and in Septem- 
tember, 1803, he sailed from Portsmouth on board a war vessel. 
The place was a disappointment. On the 19th of January, 1804, 
when he had been about three weeks in Bermuda, he writes to 
his parents that he is coming home. On the whole, he concludes, 
“Tt is not worth my while to remain here,” and accordingly he 
appointed a deputy to do his work, and in the following spring 
took advantage of the sailing of the frigate Boston to come with 
Captain Hudson, R. N., its commander, to New York. On May 
7th, 1804, he writes from that city to his mother that as Captain 
Douglas sails shortly for Norfolk he will accompany him there, 
and then come up through the States and rejoin the Boston at 
Halifax, a plan which he carried out. After a week in New York 
Moore returned on board the Boston to Norfolk and went thence 
to Washington. From Washington he went to Baltimore, whence 
he writes June 13th: “I shall leave this place for Philadelphia on 
to-morrow or the day after.”” Three days later he adds this post- 
script: “‘I have brought this letter on with me from Baltimore, as 
there was no opportunity likely to occur from thence. I traveled 
all night in one of the most rambling wretched vehicles. I am al- 
most tired of thus jogging and struggling into experience.” 

This letter fixes the date of Moore’s arrival in the city. He 
had letters of introduction to Phineas Bond, (the younger), who 
in turn introduced him to Joseph Dennie, the Hopkinsons, 
Richard Peters, and Mrs. Wm. Moore Smith, who then lived at 
the south-east corner of Chestnut and Fifth streets, where the 
Drexels’ Banking-house now stands. Moore was brought there 
by Mr. Bond to ask permission to place some letters in the 
packages which she was about to send to her husband, then in 
London as the agent of the British claimants under the sixth 
article of the Jay treaty. 

As has been noted before, Moore arrived in Philadelphia on 
June 15th, and according to his custom sought out the best 
society in the city. His fame and his melodies had preceded him, 
and he was received with open arms by the many cultivated 
people who then made Philadelphia the most brilliant city in 
America. Féted, entertained and made much of, he had no need 
to bury himself ‘‘alone by the Schuylkill,” and when after a visit of 
nine or ten days he resumed his journey he sent this letter to his 
mother. It is dated Passaic Falls, June 26th, and after telling her 
with what eagerness he looks forward to his return he writes: 

“My reception at Philadelphia was extremely flattering ; it is the only 
place in America which can boast any literary society, and my name pre- 
possessed them more strongly than I deserve. But their affectionate atten- 
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tions went far beyond this deference to reputation. I was quite caressed 
while there ; and their anxiety to make me known, by introductory letters, 
to all their friends on my way, and two or three little poems of a very flat- 
tering kind which some of their choicest men addressed to me, all went so 
warmly to my heart that I felt quite a regret in leaving them; and the only 
place I have seen which I had one wish to pause in was Philadelphia.” 

A letter written about the same time to Joseph Dennie ex- 
plains the composition of the poem, which has probably contri- 
buted more than anything else to the tradition of his having lived 
upon the Schuylkill. Moore writes as follows from New York on 
July 2d, to Mr. Dennie: 

““T have scarcely found a moment’s leisure since I left my friends in 
Philadelphia to tell how warmly I remember them and how much I regret 
the very hopeless farewells I have taken—but I trust they will do me the 
justice to believe that they live in my recollections, and thateven the wide 
waters of the Atlantic shall be no Lethe to the liveliness of my gratitude. 
I shall have but time now to transeribe you a little poem which I wrote on 
my way from Philadelphia, and which I beg you will give to Mrs. Hopkin- 
son, with my best regards at the same time to her and her very admirable 
husband.” 


In this letter was enclosed the poem alluded to in the early 
part of this article, beginning, ‘‘ Alone by the Schuylkill a Wan- 
derer roved.” 

In a later letter, from Saratoga, Moore enclosed a copy of the 
same verses to his mother saying: 

“T know you will be pleased witha little poem I wrote on my way from 
Philadelphia; it was written very much as a return for the kindness I met 
with there, but chiefly in allusion toa very charming little woman, Mrs, 
Hopkinsqn, who was extremely interested by my songs, and flattered me 
with many attentions. You must observe that the Schuylkill is a river which 
runs by, or (I believe) through, Philadelphia. 


The tourist remained in New York for about a week, when 
he took the boat for Albany. On July 10th he writes to his 
mother, giving a glowing account of the Hudson, which, he says, 
““oave me the most bewildering succession of romantic objects that 
I could ever have conceived.” He had a pleasant journey along 
the Mohawk and wrote a poem on the river. He took much 
interest in the Oneida Indians. He was in Geneva on July 17th, 
whence he took a wagon for Niagara. From Niagara he went to 
Quebec and down the St. Lawrence (of which trip the Canadian 
boat-song and “ Deadman’s Island” remain as mementos), and 
after lingering sometime in the Eastern provinces joined the ship 
about the middle of September, and on November 12th, 1804, after 
an absence of over a year, landed at Portsmouth without having 
revisited Philadelphia. 

While it is pretty well known that Moore visited Judge 
Peters, at his house, where Belmont now is, and while he might 
have called on Mrs. Wm. Moore Smith at her country-house at the 
Falls of Schuylkill, his doubt as to whether the river ran by or 
through the city, and his numerous engagements during his short 
stay in Philadelphia, precludes the possibility of his making the 
“Cottage” his home, and shows the improbability of his ever lodg- 
ing there. As for the poem he says very plainly in his letter of 
June 2d, “TI wrote (it) on my way from Philadelphia.” 

HYMAN PoLocK ROSENBACH. 


A PLEA FOR ART IN MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 

TO object either in Nature or Art possesses attractions for the 
A eye, or rather for the cultivated mind which lies behind the 
eve, unless it possesses either: (1) bilateral symmetry, (2) a cul- 
minating feature, or (3) both of these. This is not a mere unsup- 
ported assertion, a fiction invented by artists, but has its root in 
the nature of things, in the direction which the grand unfoldings 
of evolution have taken upon the earth’s surface. We have these 
ideas because we are a portion of Nature, possessed, unless by some 
untoward accident, of a symmetrical form ; and inevery combina- 
tion forming part of a scene in which our individual self is to each 
of us the commanding centre. 

As Artis at its highest but a student of Nature, engaged in 
portraying her inner moods and hidden meanings, that is to say, 
the impressions made by natural scenes or groups of objects upon 
our own consciousness; and at its lowest is a copyist of Nature's 
external features, it follows that all Art, whether high or low, 
must, to be worthy the name of Art at all, be true to Nature. 

That which is pleasing to the eye is variously known as beau- 
tiful, picturesque, or grand. But the sensation of either of these 
depends upon the arrangement of the objects which produce it. 
Throughout the entire vast range of animal forms, except in a 
few rare instances, bilateral symmetry prevails. From the lowest 
worm through all the varied tribes of inhabitants of land and 
water, cold-blooded, and hot-blooded, vertebrate and invertebrate, 
to man himself; the body with its attached limbs is so formed that 
it can be divided into corresponding and equal portions. Even 
those ereatures which at first sight are built upon a radiated plan 
conceal beneath their more apparent forma bilateral symmetry 
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So universal is this law in the animal kingdom, that any deviation 
from it, suflicient to be perceptible to the eye, is at once regarded 
asa deformity. It is probably seldom that the two halves of one 
bilateral animal are mathematically and absolutely equal, but the 
difference is only percepzible in individuals which have by acei- 
dent or other external influences become distorted. Some species, 
especially parasites, are compelled by the exigencies of their po- 
sition to deviate from bilateral symmetry, but the eye, accustomed 
to the law, at once recognizes the deviation as monstrous. 

Bilateral symmetry also prevails among plants, but is less uni- 
versal than among animals, on account of the want of the power 
of motion possessed by the latter. Every tree, shrub, and herb 
which grows freely, unencumbered by rival plants, and acted upon 
with tolerable evenness by atmospheric influences, tends to as- 
sume a regular shape. This is evidenced by the oak or chestnut 
growing alone in a sheltered meadow and by the toadstool which 
springs in a night at the foot of its giant neighbor. But plants 
are usually more or less surrounded and crowded by other plants, 
from which they cannot escape, and sunlight and wind are not 
evenly distributed around. All of us have noted the set of a 
grove towards the direction taken by the prevailing wind,—a set 
in some cases so obvious that while the tops of the trees seem to 
be shorn off to a level, long branches stretch far out upon the lee 
side of the grove, and scarce a twig projects beyond the trunks up- 
on the windward side. 

The characteristic of beauty throughout living nature is bilater- 
al symmetry, but in inanimate nature another principal prevails, 

—a principle the first dawnings of which can be perceived in plants 
that, under the pressure of external influences, are forced to grow 
out in one direction more than in another. Every landscape, 
however limited, which commands our attention or awakens our 
admiration, has a centre, a culminating point. A line of peaks 
of even height, however lofty, does not impress the imagina- 
tion ; a long even-topped shore-cliff is from a distance as uninter- 
esting as a sandbank ; even a desolate moor needs its weedy pool 
and solitary tree to awaken in us the full sense of its grand soli- 
tude. When a nearer approach to the uniform range isolates one 
peak from the others, the elements of grandeur latent in the before 
monotonous view become apparent ; there is now a commanding 
culminating point, to which the remainder of the scene is subor- 
dinate. 

The epithet grand cannot, in many cases, be with trath at- 
tached to any animal form. Size is one element of grandeur, mys- 
tery another. Wecan see at once the whole surface of an ani- 
mal, and we dwell with delight upon the beauty of its proportions, 
the elegance of its outlines, or the gracefulness of its movements, 
but, except with the giants of the world’s fauna, we are not im- 
pressed with the idea of grandeur. A single symmetrical tree is 
beautiful, but it is not grand; while a forest, with its vaulted ave- 
nues, its crowded trunks, its occasional vistas leading on the sight 
and the fancy into an apparently illimitable beyond, impresses us 
with awe. Yet, in the forest as upon the plain, there is in every 
scene which produces a pleasurable impression some point of in- 
terest, some centre, up to which the subordinate features lead. 

While beauty finds its highest expression in perfect symmetry ; 
grandeur is best expressed by a combination of objects, each sepa- 
rately beautiful, around a group or a single object more conspicu- 
ous than the rest. It may be asked “if this is the case, why does 
the eye rest with pleasure on some misshapen stump, or feel 
pleased with a Japanese design ?’’ The question may be answered 
by asking others ‘* Why, though melody and harmony are the soul 
of music, does a deftly introduced discord please the ear?” ‘ Why, 
though sweets are most pleasant to a normal state, are sours and 
bitters relished?” The eye wearies of endless beauty, the ear of 
continuous harmony, and the tongue becomes palled with sweets. 
Beauty is more conspicuous by contrast. The most picturesque 
scene, the oddest pleasing combination ever invented, will upon 
examination be found to contain far more of symmetry than of its 
opposite,—it has but a few eccentric lines to draw attention to the 
beauty of the rest. The flower-spray projected by a Japanese art 
ist across a vase or a plaque is only odd by position. Its parts are 
symmetrical, and, what is more, it decorates an object of symmet- 
rical form, and by its deviation from the lines of that form serves 
to render its subtle graces more manifest. 

Viewed in the light of these principles, much of our modern 
art—especially much of our modern architecture, is monstrous. 
Everywhere the eye of the artist is offended by combinations which 
are neither symmetrical nor arranged to work up to a principal 
feature. Instead of the one note of discord to call attention to the 
harmony, all is discord. An unsymmetrical whole is composed of 
unsymmetrical parts, and precisely where the eye expects the cen- 
tral feature there is an absence of anything—a hiatus in the design. 
Windows, terra-cotta ornament, chimneys, scraps of stone work, 
gablets, dormers, bits of roof, are mingled and muddled without 
any design or plan whatsoever, just as though they had been shot 
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from pop-guns by a number of small boys. The impression pro- 
duced upon the cultivated mind by these exhibitions of hideous- 
ness is that they are the work of a creature without brain—design 


is absent. N. LOCKINGTON. 


MUIRHEAD ON ROMAN LAW. 

YROF. James Muirhead has recently written a treatise on 
Roman Law in which he has traced from the Leges Regiz to 
Justinian not only the changes of procedure, but the rise and 
inodifications of property rights under that system. Although 
the origin of the Roman Law is obscure yet, as in Sir Henry 
Maine’s investigations, the whole system seems to start from 
Village Communities or their equivalent. Of the three influences 


which first shaped Roman policy, to the Latins Prof. Muirhead, 


attributes the homage paid to power and might, to the Sabines 
that paid to the religious sentiment, and to the Etruscans that ac- 
corded to forms or procedure. It was Sabine influence which 
created the gens or family community, and it was Latin which 
increased the patria potestas, or authority of the family-head. 
Unquestionably the gens or clan was the original political unit of 
Rome, and the plebeians who appear so early in the history of 
the city were those who would not attach themselves to a clan by 
clientage, and their struggle for recognition in the state was sim- 
ply that of a class at first out of the political pale for enfranchise- 
ment within it. Respect must, therefore, be had to the organiza- 
tion of the gens in order to discover the state of things from which 
the civil-law began its development. The patrician family was a 
religious conception. Its rite of marriage was performed by the 
priests and could be dissolved only with difficulty. It was utterly 
unlike the mere contract of matrimony which prevailed among 
the plebeians and which facilitated the dissolute manners of the 
empire. The religious marriage was based upon the sacred 
obligations of the family, under which lay a theory of ancestral 
worship. It was the solemn obligation of a man’s descendants not 
only to provide him with a proper burial but at stated periods to 
renew the rites for the repose of his soul, and at all times to pre- 
serve the family cult. The same sentiment gave rise to the cus- 
tom of adoption in its various forms, but an adoption which ex- 
tinguished one family for the sake of another was a state-question 
to be decided by the clans concerned and not by the wishes of a 
private individual. The right of the clan to interfere rested upon 
the fact that it collectively was the heir of such of its members as 
died without inheritors by blood. 

It was the boast of the Romans that they carried the author- 
ity of the head of the family to the greatest known height, but 
that again was not a paternal but a family authority. A man 
held it over his descendants as long as he lived, even to the third 
and fourth generation. He was more than an ancestor,—he was 
a political official,—the judex domesticus, into whose malfeasances 
the clan could inquire. The legal title to all acquisitions by any 
member of the family at any age was in the house-father, but he 
was a trustee for them all. When he deceased leaving unmarried 
female or male heirs in their minority the gens became their 
guardian. Muirhead thinks it more than doubtful whether the 
house-father during the regal period could by testaiment appoint 
such a guardian himself. 

As for landed property before the twelve tables it is well- 
known that it was divided into three portions, that for the main- 
tenance of civil and religiousinstitutions, the public domain whieh 
was farmed out, and the private lands, reserved for division among 
the followers of the chieftain under whom they were acquired. 
At least this is the traditional account of the disposition Romulus 
made of the lands he gained by conquest, and the distinction 
lasted well into historical times. Thus it- will be seen that for two 
parts of the land in possession of the community, the title did not 
lie in the individual, but in the little state itself. Of the third 
part Professor Muirhead is of the opinion that ‘‘ many of the clans 
held tracts of land in their corporate capacity,’ though each of its 
“ constituent families settled alongside each other, each with its 
own homestead in separate and independent right.” But since 
the title to the entire family property rested in the house-father as 
trustee, it is clear that so far as the gens or original political unit 
of the state went, there was practically little conception of per- 
sonal rightin land. In this period the testament of a house-father 
was not a willin our sense of the term. It had to be made fn 
the comitia of the clan, where the pontiff was present to protect 
the family cult, and the curies to look after the rights of the clan, 
and it is hardly probable that any testator would be allowed to 
set aside the customs of his gens in any important particular. 

Here there was a very considerable communism existing in 
the kingdom of Rome, but its significance is that it implies a still 
greater communism preceding the regal organization of the State. 
Among the plebeians there were no testamentary rights under the 
kings, but they had to create judiciary trusts for their natural 
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heirs, and these trusts could not be enforced at law, their security 
depending solely on the good faith of the trustee. 

Early and rapidly these tribal rights gave way to private 
titles. The presence and the political struggles of the plebeians, 
whose interests were all personal under the law, went to the ex- 
tent that their families were not strictly legitimate,—went far to 
break down the original communism. Among the patricians the 
enhanced prerogatives of the house-father,—the steady building up 
of the patria potestas,—tended to the same end. As the clans lost 
political significance, the rights of the house-father became more 
personal, until under the Twelve Tables he reached the high-tide 
of power to make what disposition he pleased of the family estate. 

Two movements in the later developments of the law re- 
stricted private rights; the law of title by possession, and the later 
invasions of testamentary powers. ‘Title by possession first ap- 
pears in Law under the Twelve Tables, and occupation as owner 
of real-estate for two years, if it had not begun in fraud, con- 
stitutes a perfect fee simple. In intestate succession when the 
house-father left no direct heirs, he who entered on possession 
without fraud, although he knew he had no right, perfected his 
title in a year as if he were the heir. With the estate he took his 
predecessor’s debts. This easy mode of acquisition, which of 
course could only be exceptional, and was perhaps founded upon 
the notion that those nearest the deceased in kin or service would 
derive the benefit, became in time the regulated prescript now 
found in every system of jurisprudence. The rapidity, however, 
by which occupation cured all defeats of title shows that private 
rights of property had not become the sacred, indefeasible things 
which they are now regarded. 

As for testamentary rights, even under the exalted authority 

of the house-father, they could be anticipated and a spendthrift 
deprived of the administration of his estates in order to secure 
their inheritance to his family. In the latter part of the republic, 
under what may be called przetorian law, there arose the right to 
challenge a will, and with it the rule that a disinherited child 
should have, notwithstanding the testament, a fourth part of what 
his portion would have been by intestate succession. This prac- 
tice survives as the “legitim” of the Scotch law. Justinian 
raised this legitim to a third and a half of the intestate share, as 
the heirs were few or more, the Emperor saying that the law 
would not permit parents to put an indignity on their children, 
: There can be but little doubt that the example of the Roman 
law, and its active influence, did much to substitute vested rights 
for the fines, confiscations and violences of feudal times, and that 
thence have been extracted many of the modern notions of the 
inviolability of property. Professor Muirhead’s work on Roman 
Law shows, as well as Sir Henry Maine’s on Village Communities, 
that the private appropriation of public rights gradually spread 
through the Civil Law; that many personal rights now recognized 
were originally unknown, and were the product not of legal con- 
servation of ancient precedents but of enforced modifications of 
them. This course of thought shows how large a factor the State 
has been in creating property, and, therefore, how large an 
authority it is entitled to resume, as the public welfare may 
demand. D. O. K. 
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sett Planters, by Edward Channing. Pp. 28. 8vo. IV. 
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é io valuable series grows in interest under the editorship of 

Prof. Herbert B. Adams. The successive issues have shown 

to demonstration that the more closely—we might almost say mi- 

croscopically—our national history is studied, the more of variety, 

individuality, color and interest will be found in it. 

The second and third numbers of the fourth series make one 
pamphlet, being related closely in contents. Rhode Island came 
into existence under conditions so peculiar that it came to differ 
from all the other colonies, while in many respects resembling 
Pennsylvania more than any of its nearer neighbors. It was and 
is a sort of Liberty Hall, in contrast to the theological and social 
straight-lacedness of its Puritan sisters. And its early forms of 


social organization have a corresponding character; they are the 
work of come-outers, or, as the name then was, of Separatists. 
They avoided formal organization, rather than embraced with joy 
the chance to figure as the builders of social methods; they held 
Church and State apart as nowhere else in the known world ; they 
came together as four towns in one colony out of sheer necessity, 
The re- 


rather than for any gratification of the political instinct. 
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fusal of the colony to send representatives to the Convention of 
1787, and its reluctance to become part of the Federal Union under 
the Constitution which that Convention drafted, are but lingering 
traces of the Rhode Island peculiarity. But minimizing govern- 
ment was not productive of that state of Arcadian peace which 
thinkers like Rousseau have fancied as a consequence ; nowhere 
in America were the quarrels within the towns and between the 
towns more plentiful and of longer duration. And a want of 
public spirit was evident even to the eye; there were no town- 
halls, no church buildings, no publie cemeteries, no public land- 
marks of any kind in an early Rhode Island settlement. In place 
of a res publica there was only a multitudinous res private, in 
Ruskin’s words. 

Narragansett was an exceptional part of the colony, as it 
consisted of a land-owning and slave-holding aristocracy, whose 
wealth consisted in live stock of both the four- and the two-footed 
kind. This gave it a somewhat different social color, and ex- 
plains the strong hold that episcopacy in later days took upon a 
community throughly Puritan at the outset. 

In Mr. Holcomb’s study of the part played by borough or- 
ganization in this state, we see that Penn started with some very 
strict ideas as to the manner in which his settlement was to be 
effected, but experience showed that these were impracticable. 
Instead of growing, as did New England, by aseries of towns order- 
lv laid out, Peunsylvania was built up a good deal at haphazard, 
and as the consideration of private interest suggested. Only a 
few boroughs were organized, that of Germantown being the first. 
In constituting this Penn tried to reproduce on our soil the exact 
peculiarities—some of them exceedingly objectionable and un- 
democratic—of an English borough. In later organizations of the 
kind those features were laid aside. But the growth of boroughs 
was slow, both in their number and their strength, and their 
forms of organization varied, until the law of 1851 established 
some uniformity in this respect. 

In his account of ‘‘A Puritan Colony in Maryland,” Mr. Ran- 


dall brings into fuller light the part played in the early history of 


that state by the Puritan element which emigrated from Virginia 
to find liberty of worship in the sister colony. It is very common 
to speak of Virginia as a purely Anglican and cavalier colony ; but 
in fact it was as varied as was the mother country in its political 
and religious complexion. The growth of the troubles in Eng- 
land caused a tension of relations between the royalist and Epis- 
copalian majority, and a strong party of pronounced Puritans, 
who crossed the Potomac in search of the liberty denied them at 
home. They did not recognize the royal gift by which the Cal- 
verts became owners of Maryland; it was with reluctance that 
they were induced to send delegates to the colonial legislature ; 
and they soon came into violent collision with the representatives 
of the Calverts. Mr. Randall shows that they behaved in this 
collision and the agreement which terminated it with a modera- 
tion for which they have not had credit. 


STUDIES IN MODERN SocIALISM AND LABOR PROBLEMS. By T. 
Edwin Brown, D. D. Pp. 273. 12mo. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

Dr. Brown is a well known Baptist clergyman of Providence, 
who has felt the new demand made upon his profession to mas- 
ter the problems of modern social agitation. 
his cloth in this field; but such books as this are signs of the 
times, which promise well for both economic and theological sci- 
ence. They show that theology has discovered that Christianity 
is not other-worldliness, but has its work to do for this world ; and 
they give evidence that economic problems are no longer to be 
treated as the business of a separate profession. We were attracted 
by the excellence of these lectures as they appeared in the columns 
of The Providence Journal, and we are pleased to see that they have 
been put into a more permanent shape. They show a very wide 
range of reading in the study of the question and an open-mind- 
edness in its discussion which are worthy of all praise. 

Dr. Brown’s book may be described as addressed to two 
classes. The first is the churches of America, absorbed too much 
in the promotion of an individualistic type of religion to realize 
the breadth of Christianity, and all that it has to do for this world 
as well as to prepare men for another. That a Baptist should 
have written such a book is especially significant, since it is that 
denomination beyond all others which has identified itself with 
individualistic views of Christianity, and has thus tended to secu- 
larize the state and society at large. Yet these discourses were 
preached in a Baptist church, in the very focus of Baptist influ- 
ence in New England. And we hope the reading of them will 
help to disabuse the religious and clerical mind of the notion that 
workingmen are always wrong and unreasonable, and their move- 
ments always to be condemned. 

The second class Dr. Brown is trying to reach is the working- 
men themselves. He does not believe, nor do we, that this class 
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has been alienated from Christianity to anything like the extent 
that is often alleged. But he recognises in the special movement 
of the socialists a distinctly anti-Christian movement, whose aim 
us expressed by its best representatives is simply atheistic. 
Against the notion that the workingmen’s condition is to be im 
proved by the destruction of the churches and the extinction of 
the Christian ministry, Dr. Brown argues with truth and force. 
3ut he has to argue against socialism itselfin so doing. For so- 
cialism assumes as its first premise the omnipotence of environ- 
ment, as against the Christian doctrine of human freedom and re- 
sponsibility. It is simply an attempt to carry into social practice 
this favorite dogma of one school of modern science. It rejects 
the whole basis of religious and ethical belief, when it pleads that 
the whole energy of the working class can be wisely directed to 
the alteration of external conditions of life, as a sufficient means 
to secure the happiness of those classes. 

We think Dr. Brown errs in following too closely the last and 
most aggressive school of economists—the economists of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association. It was not unnatural in him to as- 
sume that the last must be the best; but a little comparison of 
different theological schools would satisfy him that this is not 
likely to be true in any science. If there be any general inference 
possible from such a comparison of different sciences with each 
other, it is to hold by the progressive men of the old school. 
Where this new school can draw a logical line between their econ- 
omy and socialism, we fail to see. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

TIVHE design in “ Daddy Dave” by Mary Frances(Funk & Wagnalls 

New York), is much better than the execution. It is a little 
tale of Southern slave life before and during the war, written with 
extreme Southern prepossession, but by a woman who is tender- 
hearted, and means to be entirely fair. ‘‘ Daddy Dave” is a 
trusted family servant, and his portrait, despite the pretty nearly 
total lack of literary quality in the writer, has reality. So much 
for conscientiousness in writing and fuli knowledge of your sub- 


ject. 


“ Dear Life,” by J. E. Panton, is yet another of the innumera- 
ble company of pointless, worthless novels, whose never ending 
line is at once the wonder and the dismay of all who have to do 
with books. Moreover, such interest as there is in the reprint 
from the minor English novelists, of which this book is an ordin- 
ary sample, is of a kiud it might be supposed quite foreign to 
American taste. ‘‘ Dear Life” is a mixture of a tragical theme 
from the Indian mutiny, with the disturbed quiet of English coun- 
try life. It is at least unobjectionable in morals, and perhaps that 
is no slight praise. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
MINHE following Christmas Books are already announced in Lon- 
don, “ Baby’s Own Esop,” by Arthur Crane; “ An Apple 
Pie,” by Kate Greenaway ; and an “Illustrated Alphabet,” by 
Linley Sambourne. The ‘“ Waverley Library ” is discontinued 
with No. 117 for last week. Rey. E. H. Plumptre’s translation 
of Dante is nearly ready for the press. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has decided that infringement 
of copyright on American books furnishes no ground for seizure 
under the Customs laws. Mr. Thomas Hardy is engaged upon 
a new story with a tragical motive based on a legend in the au- 
thor’s family ; the book will probably be issued this autumn.—— 
In their new venture, “The Riverside Pocket Serie,” Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will print a coliection of short stories and 
essays by some of their most popular young authors. 

Mr. James R. Osgood, the English representative of Messrs 
Harper & Bros., is on his way to this country for a brief visit. 
Archdeacon Farrar will edit the next instalment of the Cambridge 
Greek Testament for schools; the ‘“‘ Epistle to the Hebrews ” is 
the portion selected.—A selection of Principal Tulloch’s sermons 
is in the press of Messrs. Blackwood.——A compendium of “ The 
Laws of Field Sports,” by George Putnam Smith, has just been is- 
sued by the Orange Judd Company. It is written in a more col- 
loquial style than is customary in law books. 

The question of anomalous discounts is discussed in England, 
as wellas here, and all plans brought forward have, as yet, failed. 
An Edinburgh bookseller thinks he can meet the case by marking 
ach book the actual price at which he means to sell it, and by as- 
suring the public that the rate of profit charged will be as moder- 
ate as is consistent with right trading. One English trade journal 
describes this method as ‘simple ;” it is too simple to work. It 
would only enable the large dealer to crush still more remorse- 
lessly the small dealer. The man who buys a large line for cash 
will still be able to undersell the small dealer if he charges the 























same profit; or, if he sells at the same price, will make more 
profit. Besides, it does not touch the burning point of the matter : 
the discounts allowed to the booksellers by the publishing houses. 


An authorized German version of Helen Jackson’s ‘* Ramo- 
na,”’ made by Elizabeth IH. Denio, Professor of German at Welles- 
ley College, has been published at Leipzig. The Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co. announce ** Our New Alaska,” by Charles 
Hallock ; it is the fruit of Mr. Hallock’s personal investigations in 
that region.—Miss Cleveland has written an introduction for 
Miss Frances E. Wiillard’s new book, ‘‘ How to Win,” now going 
through the press of Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls. 





The N. Y. Star makes some suggestive remarks on the lack of 
encouragement to native writers. It says: ‘While we are all 
willing to pour money into the coffers of any foreign celebrity we 
leave American literary men out in the cold. Prizes are offered 
for pictures by American painters, hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars are contributed to the fostering of American opera. But no 
prize is given to American authors, either by the government or 
by private citizens, or by corporations. More than that the Amer- 
ican author is forced to face a competition against which the most 
unskilled day-laborer is defended—that is, competition with un- 
paid labor. The works of foreign authors are not recognized as 
property here, and the American author must sell his book in the 
same market with stolen goods. Further still, neither the Feder- 
al nor State governments put forth the slightest inducement for 
writers in the way of emolument. Literary men are seldom ap- 
pointed to office. Pensions are given to thousands and thousands 
of men who sneezed or caught rheumatism in the army. But no 
one ever thinks of giving a pension to a meritorious ‘author. 
Worst of all, the American author is at a discount in the learned 
universities, which are supposed to cultivate literature. He can 
not even get a professorship or a chair for lecturing, unless he can 
prove that he is more a pedagogue than an original writer.” 


Mrs. Laura C. Holloway, of Boston, has been selected as asso- 
ciate editor of Miss Rose Cleveland on Literary Life, the Chicago 
magazine. 

The diary kept by General Putnam during the French and 
Indian war has been given to the New Haven Historical Society. 
It has been computed there are upwards of fifty different edi- 
tions of Shakespeare in English now in the market on both sides 





of the ocean. And _ still another is projected,—an illustrated 
Pocket Edition in Eight Volumes” to be issued by Messrs. 


Bryce & Sons of Glasgow. 

The Vatican Library contains 24,000 manuscripts, of which, in 
round numbers, 17,000 are Latin, 3,000 Greek and 2,000 oriental. 
A complete catalogue is now for the first time being prepared and 
is to be published. A new edition of Prof. Ferrier’s well known 
work on “ The Functions of the Brain” is in press in London. 
Essentially it is a new book, being largely rewritten and embrac- 
ing results of new investigations. 

Mr. John 8. Lockwood, formerly the senior partner of Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co., has opened an office in Boston for the supply 
of public and private libraries. Mr. John Lewis Peyton has in 
hand a work on France, covering the period from the great Revo- 
lution to the death of Napoleon IIT. “Marion Harland ” con- 
ducts a household department for a syndicate of fifteen newspa- 
pers besides doing editorial work on Babyhood. She is moreover 
engaged on a volume to be called “ An Old Virginian,” and upon 
a new household manual. 

Mr. Arlo Bates is about to bring out, through Roberts Bros., a 
volume of verse entitled ‘“ Berries of the Brier.” An English 
translation of Von Ranke’s ‘‘ Origin of the Seven Years War,” un- 
dertaken by a lady at the request of the author, will be ready at 
the beginning of the new year. In anticipation of the Seventh 
International Congress of Orientalists which is to meet in Vienna 
this month, the work of unrolling and deciphering the papyrus 
manuscript of the Archduke Rainer’s collection is being carried 
on with energy. 

Mr. W. D. Howells is receiving subscriptions for the purchase 
from Mr. Osgood of the Healey portrait of Longfellow, to be 
placed in the Memorial Hall of Harvard University. Ashfield, 
Mass., already the summer home of George William Curtis, is 
shortly to receive James Russell Lowell as a citizen, the poet hav- 
ing purchased a tract of land there upon which he intends build- 
ing a handsome house. The verses of Edith M. Thomas have 
had an extremely cordial reception from the critics of the leading 
English literary papers. The report of the Commissioner of 
Fish and Fisheries for 1883 has just come from the Government 
printing office bearing the date of 1885. 

The forthcoming volumes and those who will write them in 
the “ Story of the Nations” series, published by the Putnams, are 
as follows: ‘‘ The Story of Carthage,’ by Professor Alfred J. 
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Chureh; “The Story of Hungary,” by Professor A. Vamberg ; 
“ The Story of Alexander’s Empire,” by Professor J. P. Mahafty ; 
“The Story of the Moors in Spain,” by Stanley Lane-Poole; 
“The Story of the Normans,” by Sarah O. Jewett; ‘The Story of 
Persia,” by S. G. W. Benjamin; ‘The Story of Assyria,” by Z. 
Ragozin; ** The Story of the Saracens,” by Arthur Gilman, 

Selections from the writings of Friedrich Froebel are being 
edited by Mr. H. K. Moore and Madame Michaelis, for publica- 
tion by Sonnenschein & Co.—Mr. Whittaker will have ready 
this month “ Liturgies and Offices of the Episcopal Church for the 
use of English Readers,” by Edward Burbridge, M. A. The 
new edition of Prof. Max Miller’s “ German Classics ’’ was re- 
vised by Prof. Scherer, and had just passed through the press 
when Scherer’s career was terminated by his sudden death. 
The literary copartnership of Mr. Justin McCarthy and Mrs. Camp- 
bell-Praed has proved so successful that a second novel by the 
same authors is under way.—Two volumes of verse by Mrs. 
Margaret J. Preston are soon to appear. One volume will con- 
tain the writer’s ‘ Colonial Ballads,” and the other will comprise 
verse of a religious character. 

A collection of Thackeray fragments, not heretofore printed 
in book form, will soon be published, with the title, ‘Sultan Stork, 
and Other Stories, Sketches and Ballads.” An appendix will con- 
tain a revised and enlarged bibliography of Thackeray. A re- 
print of Shelley’s early poem, “The Wandering Jew,” is to be 
brought out in England by B. Dobell. We see it noted, also, that 
a Shelley society is projected in Melbourne, Australia.——The an- 
nual issue of three volumes of ‘‘Sacred Books of the East” for 
1886 will comprise Prof. Buehler’s new translation of ‘“‘ The Laws 
of Manu,” and Prof. Oldenburg’s translation of “ Grihya Sutras,” 
describing the domestic life of the Brahmins. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. have in preparation several inter- 
esting books of science for young people: ‘‘ Real Fairy Folks,” by 
Lucy J. Rider, a charming series of experiments in chemistry 
woven into the form of a story, with original and unique designs ; 
“The Story Book of Science,” by Lydia Hoyt Farmer, finely il- 
lustrated ; and ‘* My Land and Water Friends,”’ by Mary E. Bam- 
ford, little autobiographical stories by insects, birds, and other 
small creatures, with numerous designs. 

Messrs. Charles Seribner’s Sons make the definite announce- 
ment that they will issue on January Ist, 1887, the first number of 
Scribner’s Magazine. 

Miss Emma E. Brown is writing the closing pages of a “ Life 
of James Russell Lowell,” for D. Lothrop & Co.’s biographical series. 
The Frankfurter Zeitung speaks very highly of the recently 
published collected poems of Edward Marklin, a German Ameri- 
can writer, now a resident at Chicago. 

The widow of Paul Hayne, the Southern poet, is declared to 
be in want, and the Washington Herald suggests a subscription for 
her throughout the South. Messrs. Scribner will publish at once 
Frank R. Stockton’s latest short stories, under the title “‘ The 
Christmas Week.” The paper on Emerson’s ancestors, by Da- 
vid Haskins, lately published in the Boston Literary World, will 
be printed in book form shortly by Cupples, Upham & Co. 























The next issue in the new “ Classical Series’? which Harper & 
Brothers are issuing, under the editorial supervision of Professor 
Drisler, of Columbia College, will be an edition of the last nine 
books of Homer’s Iliad. The text has been edited by Professor 
Tyler, of Amherst College, who has added an introduction and a 
large number of explanatory notes. 

Dr. Benson J. Lossing, the veteran historian, has written a 
most interesting work in which he narrates all that is known of 
the mother and the wife of George Washington. It is the fruit of 
the most careful and comprehensive research; and while it af- 
fords a great deal of fresh information regarding the domestic life 
of Washington, it throws many side lights on the history of the 
country at a period which is of intense interest. Like all Dr, Los- 
sing’s other works, ‘‘ Mary and Martha,” as the new book is called, 
is full of illustrations, embracing portraits of the two women who 
form the main subject of the work, and other important person- 
ages connected with them and the events which occurred around 
them. The work will be published by Harper & Brothers in the 
course of a few days. 

Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, is staying at Richfield Springs, with 
her friend, Mrs. James T. Fields. Her new work “‘ A White Her- 
on and other Stories,” appears on the 11th of this month. 


Mrs. Arthur Stannard, who writes under the pseudonym of 
‘“ John Strange Winter,” has just produced another tale of army 
life, in which readers will get a fresh glimpse of Mignon, who 
was introduced to the world in Mrs. Stannard’s story of ‘‘ Bootles’ 
Baby.” The title of the new novelette is “‘ Mignon’s Secret,” and 
it will appear in Harper’s Bazar. 
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Captain John Hay’s “ Life of Lincoln” is to appear as a serial 
in The Century, beginning in the November number. Rev. J. A. 
Kunkleman, formerly pastor of St. Marks Lutheran Church, Phila- 
delphia, has been under investigation by a Synod for alleged pla- 
giarism from Rev. Dr. Joseph A. Seiss. The examination resulted 
in Mr. Kunkleman’s exoneration. “Cousin Pons” will be the 
next volume in Robert Bros.’ uniform edition of Balzac in English, 
to be followed in turn by ‘“‘The Country Doctor.” The N. Y. 
Tribune states that these admirable translations are the work of 
Miss Wormley, and says with entire truth that they are “so hon- 
orable to her in every way that it is a pity the title pages do not 
bear her name.” Is it too late to remedy this injustice ?——All 
the later essays of Mr. E. P. Whipple were by himself confided to 
Messrs. Ticknor & Co. for publication. A volume comprising them 
will soon be published. 








ART. 
THE REPORTED CHANGES IN THE MANAGEMENT OF 
PARISIAN ART SCHOOLS. 
|* is to be hoped that the story which comes to us from Paris to 
the effect that the government is going out of the business of 
providing free instruction in drawing and painting to all comers, is 
true. That the government ateliers are to be closed because they 
are overrun by foreigners, especially by Americans, is all non- 
sense of course, for there are always ways enough of getting even 
with one’s face without resorting to any such extreme measures as 
cutting off the nose, and the idea that such a summary proceeding 
could be due either to a growing jealousy of American advance- 
ment in artistic skill, or to spite against us on account of that un- 
fortunate thirty per cent. tariff is sillier still. The schools had 
come to be identified with, and to some extent responsible for cer- 
tain narrowing tendencies which were felt to be injurious and de- 
grading, and the abolishment of them is hardiy to be regarded as 
anything but a genuine educational reform. 

French writers on Art, and notably its best magazine l’ Art, 
have long agitated the questions involved, and have demanded, if 
not the actual closing of the schools, at least the correction of the 
evil for which the schools have been largely responsible. 

They have complained, and with much reason, that the nar- 
rowing influence of these schools has been one of the chief, if not 
the chief, among the causes which have been tending in recent 
years to degrade this Art of France, until its supremacy is no longer 
admitted with anything like the unquestioning unanimity with 
which it was praised not so very many years ago. 

It is not hard to explain what constitutes the trouble with 
those schools, and the lesson is one which cannot be without inter- 
est in America, where so much interest is felt at this time in Art 
Education, and where so many efforts are making to find the right 
road. In the first place, any such schools as these government 
schools of painting are, can hardly fail to have the effect of giving 
a wholly fictitious and therefore mischievous importance to the 
methods and opinions of the second-rate men whoare pretty sure 
to be in power in them, so that the minds of whole generations of 
students are corrupted and false standards are established and be- 
come current, against which it seems useless for the fairer-minded 
minority ever to protest. For everybody knows that it is not the 
really great man whose example receives the guinea stamp of of- 
ficial recognition. This has sometimes happened, it is true, in the 
early history of governmental patronage, but it will hardly be 
claimed by any one that such patronage has as a rule been marked 
by any exceptional judgment on the part of those who have ad- 
ministered it, or that its history in very modern times at least has 
been anything for the friends of Art to be proud of. Great names 
have occasionally been associated with the founding of Govern- 
ment Art Schools, but they are of rare occurrence indeed in the 
subsequent annals of any of them, and indeed it would probably 
not be too much to say that the history of such schools is without 
exception a history of decline, until the expression Academical as 
applied to Art has come to be used almost as a term of reproach, 
and the men in whose performance the world has in the long run 
found most to praise, have been those who have worked not ac- 
cording to, but in defiance of the traditions which the schools per- 
petuate. 

Among the masters whose influence will be curtailed by the 
new order of things in Paris, Cabanel and Géréme are the ones 
who are best known in America. Both of these are highly accom- 
plished so far as the technique of their craft is concerned, but 
neither one of them isa great man. Their influence with their 
pupils can hardly have any other effect than that of exalting un- 
duly the qualities in which the masters themselves excel, to the 
neglect of those upon which greater men would constantly insist. 
In fair compctition with other masters such men would attract 
such a following as their abilities deserved, and no more; but 
propped up by goyernment support, and their classes made free 
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to all comers, they assume an importance wholly disproportionate 
to their talents, and their influence—objectionable features and 
all—is correspondingly extended. 

‘But the objections to such schools as those which have been 
carried on in the ateliers of the Beaux Arts are deeper and 
weightier than this personal one after all, and their usefulness 
may well be questioned on the most general of grounds. If the 
work of such schools were more closely associated with general 
education, or if it could be regarded as having any such economic 
significance as that of the industrial and technological schools 
undoubtedly has, it would be different, but unfortunately its 
claim to public support based on either of those considerations is 
extremely slender. An artist is sometimes to be found who is 
also a man of culture, it is true, but the associations which have 
made him such have been far different from those among which 
his professional training has been acquired, while the union of Art 
and Industry, which was once the glory of both, has become a 
memory, and the influence in any country of the professional 
painters on the arts of design, properly so called, almost a myth. 
All this is to be deplored and if possible corrected, but it is a con- 
dition of things which such schools as these reported to have 
been just discontinued in Paris have rathered fostered than other- 
wise by confining themselves to the mere technique of painting, to 
the neglect of the study of more important principles and the 
development of higher powers than those with which a knack of 
execution, however clever, can possibly have anything to do. 

That French painting has steadily grown to be more and 
more a matter of technique, and the position of the painter to de- 
pend less and less on his being a man of ideas, few persons will, 
at the present day, deny. The educational machinery in the 
service of Art on which the French Government has expended so 
much money and energy has grown to be a very lop-sided affair. 
All the world crowds into the painting rooms, but the ablest pro- 
fessors lecture to empty benches, and the student who spends six 
or seven years in “learning to paint,’ leaves the school with just 
as many ideas as he carried into it,—minus, of course, all the en- 
thusiasms and high purposes with which he started. There is no 
reason to feel that the closing of these studios if it really does 
take place is to be regarded as anything but an attempt to correct 
an unhealthy overgrowth of what was never intended to be more 
than a part of an artist’s education, by throwing the student more 
upon his own resources in purely technical matters, to bring into 
greater prominence the things that every real master knows to be 
of more importance. L. W. M. 


ART NOTES. 
CURRENT newspaper witticism represents a young artist 
: regretting his folly in marking his picture at five hundred 
instead of five thousand dollars, as it would have been received in 
the exhibition at the higher figure, while at the lower it was re- 
jected. The point of the joke is blunted by the fact that the 
Hanging Committee of an exhibition knows nothing about prices, 
but it conveys a satirical suggestion, all the same, in the intimation 
that artists think it necessary to mark up their catalogue figures 
in a fashion that has at last become ridiculous. The practice of at- 
taching fictitious values to works of art has been carried so far that 
it produces confusion, and should be abandoned before serious de- 
moralization follows. Price is the sum for which anything may be 
bought, but almost never in the current catalogue is the figure 
placed against a work of art the sum for which it can be bought. 
It pretends to be, but is not, and here lies the mischief of the busi- 
ness. It is a false statement in a public announcement ; vicious 
and corrupting, so far as it goes, as falsehood always is. It does 
not deceive picture buyers, as they know the fetch of old and pay 
no attention to it, but it is intended to deceive the general public, 
and itis the intent that is wrong. The Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts and the National Academy of Design owe it to their 
own fair fame, to the world of art, and to the people at large to 
clear their skirts of this stain. These bodies are in a sense respon- 
sible for the wrong practice, as it is in their power to put a stop to 
it. Let them publicly announce that they will not pretend to 
print prices in their catalogues hereafter, and all other exhibitors 
will thankfully follow their judicious example. There ought to 
be an immediate reform in this matter, and it rests with the two 
leading art institutions of the country to inaugurate it. 

There seems to be some uncertainty as to the extent to 
which the Academy of the Fine Arts will be a beneficiary under 
the will of the late Joseph E: Temple. As a bequest, the Acad- 
emy will receive the sum of five thousand dollars for the pur- 
chase of pictures for the Temple Collection. This, as understood 
by those who should be well informed, is the only devise to the 
Academy contained in the will as registered. Mr. Temple, dur- 
ing his life, made a subscription of $5,000 to the endowment fund 
of the Academy, which subscription is a charge upon his estate, 
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provided the conditions are complied with. The Academy will 
therefore receive from the estate ten thousand dollars in all. If 
the endowment fund should not be filled as provided in the sub- 
scription, the second five thousand dollars would lapse, and the 
estate would not be required to pay it, but as the whole amount 
is now so nearly made up, it is reasonable to expect that the fund 
will not be allowed to fail. 

Among the first of the Philadelphia painters to return from 
their summer wanderings is Mr. Charles Linford, who this week 
reopened his studio at No. 1420 Chestnut St. He has been so- 
journing in the vicinity of Lake George, and has secured a num- 
ber of very attractive studies in that picturesque region. Mr. Lin- 
ford returns early, not to resume studio work immediately so much 
as to make notes of the changing beauties of autumn scenery in 
the rural localities near Philadelphia where he has heretofore 
found so many charming subjects. He has peen invited to give 
lessons in landscape painting this season, and to make arrange- 
ments for the reception of a limited number of advanced pupils is 
another reason for his early presence in town. 

Mr. Thomas B. Craig is now in Bucks county in the same lo- 
cality where he last year painted the large landscape entitled 
“Evening,” which attracted so much attention at the last Academy 
exhibition. It will be remembered that this picture was purchased 
for the Temple collection, and was unfortunately destroyed in the 
fire at the Academy last spring. It was pronounced by many 
competent critics to be the finest production of Mr. Craig’s brush, 
and was unquestionably a remarkably strong work of great beau- 
ty and interest. Mr. Craig suffered a severe loss in the burning 
of this picture. Apart from the feeling a true artist has for his work, 
its permanent exhibition in an honored place in the Academy 
could hardly fail to be of important advantage to him. With no 
word as tv his own misfortune, he promptly, as must be admitted, 
very generously offered to reproduce the picture for the Academy 
as closely as another faithful study of the same scene would per- 
mit. He is now engaged in this disinterested labor, and every 
‘friend of art will heartily wish him the most distinguished success. 

Mr. C. W. Schumann of New York, the owner and exhibitor 
of “The Russian Wedding Feast,’ painted by Constantin Mak- 
owsky of St. Petersburg, has given that artist a white card com- 
mission for another picture of about the same size and importance. 
“The Wedding Feast’ received the medal of honor at the 
Antwerp International Exposition of 1885, where it was pur- 
chased by the present owner. It was placed on free exhibition in 
New York, but attracted such crowds of visitors that it was found 
necessary to charge an admission fee. The receipts have been 
very large, and Mr. Schumann has devoted them to charitable 
purposes. No discrimination has been made as to sect or na- 
tionality in distributing the proceeds, and nearly all the charitable 
institutions of New York have received a share of the money. 
The new picture when received will be placed on exhibition, it is 
understood, with intent to make similar good use of the receipts. 


A portrait of Mazeppa has been discovered in a monastery at 
Kief, and an etching of it has been undertaken by the academician, 
M. Dmitrief Kavkazky. . 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

HE vague theorizing which the Charleston earthquake has 
been instrumental in producing is valuable principally as a 
testimony to the substantial ignorance of these phenomena which 
still obtains in spite of the amount of time and labor spent in 
trying to produce a science of seismology. The most notable fea- 
ture about this convulsion, scientifically considered, is its distance 
from any recognized field of volcanic activity, and the consequent 
probability that it was produced without the aid of volcanic agency. 
One of the first theories broached was that of the Charleston 
News and Courier, which assigned the origin of the disturbance 
with considerable confidence to a wave from the earthquake which 
had occurred in Greece and the surrounding countries three days 
earlier. But this would assign an unusually low velocity of trans- 
mission to the wave of vibration, and was pretty thoroughly dis- 
proved later by the persistency of the shocks, and the marked way 
in which they radiated from the district around Charleston as a 
centre. The theory which seems to have met with most favor 
hitherto is that of Prof. McGee, who holds it to have been a gen- 
eral movement seaward of the fragmentary upper portion of the 
Atlantic slope over the sloping granite base on which it rests,—a 
tremendous landslide in fact. This theory seems to be favored by 
some observed circumstances of the convulsion, such as the ‘* kink- 
ing’ of railroad tracks, and the absence of the earthquake wave 
which generally follows volcanic earthquake. On the other hand 


the geysers which have been opened.in various places seem to 
point to a voleanic origin, although Prof. McGee claims that they 
are strictly in accord with this hypothesis, and the observed time 





of the shock in other places seem to point toa radiation of the dis- 
turbance from Charleston or vicinity, while the much greater se- 
verity of the shocks in that neighborhood seems hardly to agree 
with the theory of such a widespread origin of the disturbance. 

In his paper on Sorghum, read before the Section of Econom- 
ics of the American Association at its recent meeting, Dr. Peter 
Collier, of Washington, attempted to uphold the superiority of 
this plant over the sugar-cane as a sugar-producer, and prophesied 
a time when sugar could be profitably sold made from sorghum at 
one cent per pound. As evidence in point he offered the tests of 
72 approved varieties of sugar-cane grown upon Governor War- 
mouth’s plantation in Lousiana, which, being examined, averaged 
185 pounds of available sugar to the ton of cane. Similar exam- 
inations of sorghums by Dr. Collier and Professor Wiley, at the 
United States Department of Agriculture, including over one hun- 
dred varieties, showed the available sugar, per ton of cane, rang- 
ing from 177 to 199 pounds. The sorghum also, on the average, 
produced a lower per cent. of glucose and of rejected solids than 
the sugar-cane, this being also in its favor. As a rule, he said, sor- 
ghum yields a less product per acre than cane, but the cost of cul- 
tivation per acre is enough less to more than compensate. The 
great cost of an acre of cane is well known, while sorghum costs 
not over ten per cent. more than a crop of Indian corn of the same 
area. He further stated that chemical results and the manufac- 
ture of sorghum sugar, both on an experimental scale and com- 
mercially, in Kansas and New Jersey, are such, to date, as to offer 
every encouragement to this industry. 

Another curious attempt to prove an old origin for anew med- 
ical discovery—the microbe of cholera—is mentioned by the Paris 
correspondent of Science. M. Molliere, of Lyon, it seems, has re- 
cently called attention to an old and very rare book, published a 
century ago, in which one may find the beginning of Pasteur’s the- 
ory of microbes. This book was published at the time of the Mar- 
seilles pest, and its title is ‘ Observations faites sur la peste qui 
régne a present 4 Marseille et dans la Provence.”’ Theauthor was 
Goiffon, a botanist and physician of Lyon. According to Goiffon, 
the disease is due to some poison which comes into the body from 
outside. The poison is believed by him to be some living creature 
which can multiply without losing its pathogenetic properties. 
Having never seen any microbes, he considers the cause of the 
disease as residing in some worm or insect brought from foreign 
countries with foreign goods. “‘ Measles,” says he, “‘ and small-pox, 
which are recognized as contagious diseases, are perhaps due, as 

“well as many epidemical diseases, to some special sort of little 
worms, or imperceptible insects, which force themselves into the 
body of those who become sick, and stick to the clothes of those 
who propagate the sickness.” He believes also that bovine vert is 
‘caused by small worms deposited on the hay and grass the herds 
eat; and the ulcerations that most diseased animals show on the 
tongue and in the mouth confirm this view.” Further on he says 
that the spread of the disease, when once introduced into a coun- 
try, is due to the dissemination of the eggs of these worms or in- 
sects. 

Several cases, says the Electrical World, have recently been 
reported in which lightning, having struck the water mains of towns, 
caused their destruction in parts. The latest of the occurrences 
took place in Halifax, N. 8., where lightning struck a fire hydrant, 
and, notwithstanding the easy path to ground which the mains 
apparently afforded, tore up the length of two blocks, blowing large 
rocks to thesurface. A contemporary, in commenting on this fact, 
states that this is contradictory of the advice of lightning experts, 
who tell the public to carry the rods down to connect with the 
water mains. Weare not aware that “ experts” give this advice. 
It is undoubtedly true that recent experience has shown the prac- 
tice to be dangerous. Lightning is so powerful and rapid in its 
action that the rupture of water-pipes must be expected when they 
are struck. It may be possible, however, to assign another cause 
to the rupture of water-pipes, and that is the sudden evolution of 
steam caused by the heat of the electric spark. While probably 
no large amount of steam would be generated by a lightning 
stroke, its sudden generation and close confinement might create 
sufficient pressure to burst the pipes and cause the results which 
have recently been observed. It would, therefore,seem advisa- 
ble always to look for other means of grounding lightning rods and 
to relegate the water-pipes to the conduction of currents of low 
potential. 

It has been recently reported that coal, oil, and gas have been 
discovered in the vicinity of Albany. Were this true the ancient 
city would have a future, before which all the achievements of 
the past would be as nothing. But unfortunately there is very lit- 
tle foundation for the reports. Regarding coal, Prof. Halli, the 
State Geologist, says: “To one acquainted with the geological 
formation of the State of New York, the existence of any quan- 
tity of coal, beyond occasional deposits of lignite, will be seen to 
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be impossible. The rocks of New York State belong to the older 
series, below the carboniferous, with the exception of a volcanic 
break at the Palisades, and the alluvial formation of Long Island. 
The coal measures lap on, over our slates, limestones and sand- 
stones, in Pennsylvania. If we would look for coal we must dig 
up, not down. Occasional bits of lignite are found in the Cats- 
kills and in other localities, but they are as specks of dust upon 
the surface, like the deposits of gold, of which so much is occa- 
sionally published.” 

Mr. Holmes, the engineer of the water-works at Hornsea, 
England, has adopted an ingenious arrangement for filtering and 
purifying the water supplied by the company there. The process 
is thus described in the Sanitary World: The water is pumped 
from a bore whose bottom is on a level with the surface of the 
Mere, the water being obtained from the chalk. Formerly it was 
far from satisfactory, and formed such a scale upon the boilers that 
it materially affected their working. Mr. Holmes set himself the 
task of remedying this state of things. The water has always 
been pumped into a tank, and supplied thence to the town. Mr. 
Holmes had a wooden tank formed inside the larger one, and he 
so spread out the water pumped upwards that it descended into 
the wooden tank in the form of rain. The air, getting to the water 
as it descended, oxidized it, and, of course, made it purer. Inside 
this wooden tank several smaller tanks were constructed, through 
which all the water passed. The sides of the smaller tanks were 
made of prepared linen, and as the water passed through them 
they caught up the impurities whichit held in suspension. As the 
water flowed from the upper tank into the lower, from which the 
town is supplied, it was sent rippling over gravel, which further 
improves its quality. Although the contrivance is admirably 
adapted for the purpose it is intended to serve, it is hardly suit- 
able for towns which require a large supply of water. 








THE GERMAN UNIVERSITY SYSTEM: 

HAT in the German system should we reject? First of all, every- 
thing that is necessarily indigenous. Many things distinctly Teu- 
tonie are not distinctly intellectual. Their primitive barbarian instincts 
are not yet all dead. Germany was born in the woods and not, like the 
Greeks, in cities. The student corps are indeed aptly named after an- 
cient German tribes, and many uncivilized traits perpetuate themselves 
therein. Their grossness, their duels of mutilation, their Friihschoppen we 
need not imitate. Secondly, their political absolutism would be intolerable. 
To live and move and have our being as the police may please would be to 
usa strange thing. Freedom of thought in Germany is certainly not free- 
dom in political thought, and far less so in expression of political opinion. 
This affects university work insensibly but powerfully. It cripples the po- 
litical sciences. ‘The pent-up forces that are barred from exerting them- 
selves naturally in society and politics, turn more fiercely by reason of this 
exclusion to extreme individualism, often to arrogance and caprice, in oth- 
er spheres of study. German thought is in this sense centrifugal. Every 
possible, not simply every probable hypothesis, seems to be for ever appear- 
ing in its manifold strivings. This cramped practical life, with its consequent 
danger of intellectual excess, gives point to the sharp comment of our 
French critic, that no nation in the world except Germany tolerates with 
such indifference open contradiction between theory and practice. This we 

need not copy. . a nd 

Again, there is much to be said against their division and subdivision 
and re-subdivision of studies into specialties, and these again into endless 
chasings after minutie, the pursuit of Wenigkeiten in exclusively micro- 
scopic spirit. No matter how strongly resisted by the advocates of united as 
against partitioned faculties, this operates whenever it has opportunity to- 
ward disintegrating the whole university into its fractions, into a merely 
local aggregation of special schools. It is, in fact, no lessa man than Hofmann, 
recently Rector at Berlin, who recommends critics of German universities 
“to take exception to the almost too narrow limits within which many in- 
structors confine their departments.” How significant here is the remark of 
Gegenbaur, one of the foremost physiologists, “‘ ‘The division of labor is not 
to be taken as the division of knowledge.” 

What then shall we take? Very much, both of their spirit and their 
methods. Far more than can be presented here even in outline. We want 
their thoroughness and devotion, their untiring toil for intellectual rewards, 
their concerted way of attacking special problems, their unending search af- 
ter yet undiscovered knowledge, their unexampled honor paid to learning ; 
all this and more. But we do not want essentials and non-essentials un- 
separated. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tut GREAT MASTERS OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TuRY. By Ernest Depuy. Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. The 
Prose Writers: Gogol, Turgénief, Tolstoi. Pp. 445. $—. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF DoLLY MADISON, Wife of James Madison, Presi- 
dent of the United States. Edited by her Grand-Niece. Pp. 210. $1.25, 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Poverty Grass. By Lillie Chace Wyman. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

APHRODITE. A Romance of Ancient Hellas. By Ernest Eckstein. 

fhe German, by Mary J. Safford. Pp. 289. % New York: 

* Gottsberger 








Pp. 320. $1.25. Boston: 
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SysTEMATIC CATALOGUE of the Public Library of the City of Milwaukee. 
With Alphabetical Author, Title, and Subject Indexes. Pp. ——. Mil- 
waukee: Published by the Board of Trustees of the Library, 1885-86. 

Dear Lire. By J. E. Panton. Pp. 207. $0.25. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Dappy DAvrE. By Mary Frances. 
& Wagnalls. 

MICROBES, FERMENTS AND Moutps. By E.L. Trouessart. (The Interna- 
tional Scientific Series.) Pp. 314. $——. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 


Paper. 12mo. $0.50. New York: Funk 








DRIFT. 


—The people at large are not so bent upon abstract economy that they 
are willing to leave our Atlantic, Gulf and Pacitic coasts, and the maritime 
cities along them, an easy prey to any foreign power that may happen to 
want a few billions of money at our expense. This is not alone the senti- 
ment of the coast people; it pervades the great interior states, whose com- 
merce floats down the Missouri and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans. That 
trade, as well as the trade of seaports, is coutinually menaced on account of 
the present situation. We may safely say that the entire Mississippi valley, 
from Minnesota to the jetties, will be heard from ere long, demanding naval 
protection for the mouth and approaches of the Father of Waters, and a 
sufficient navy yard and station at New Orleans to accommodate all the war 
vessels requisite to the domination of the American Mediterranean, should 
forcible domination of that sea ever become necessa*y. If some so-called 
statesmen are not careful, national coast defense and a first-class navy will 
soon become issues before which many of the present generation of politi- 
cians will go down like corn before the gleaner.—N. 0. Times- Democrat. 


—In the New York Sun Mr. A. M. Gibson writes: “I know of my per- 
sonal knowledge that what Mr. Tilden wrote about the necessity for coast 
defense (by President Cleveland’s suggestion) was originally sent to Wash- 
ington to be incorporated in Mr. Cleveland’s message to congress. I know 
that when Mr. Cleveland declined to use it Mr. Tilden changed the opening 
paragraph and added a concluding one, addressed the letter to Speaker 
Carlisle, and gave it to the Associated Press, so that its publication would 
anticipate the president’s message. How do I know these facts? First, Mr. 
Tilden told me ; second, I saw the manuscript in both forms.” 


—Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler, in the National Temperance Advocate, complains 
of the radical Temperance men of Maine that they do not exert themselves 
to have the prohibitory law enforced. He says: “‘ The facts, as brought out 
in the prohibitionist convention, andinthe Voice and the Christian Advocate, 
are that in Bangor, and Belfast, and Lewiston, and other towns of Maine, 
and in Manchester and other towns of New Hampshire, their righteous law 
of prohibition is trampled under foot! In Manchester, N. H., it has become 
such a dead-letter that, according to the Voice, there are twenty-two saloons 
on one block! This is almost as bad as the worst parts of rum-cursed New 
York and Brooklyn. Prohibition was incorporated into the con- 
stitution of Maine in 1884 by over 30,000 majority. This gave our friends a 
prodigious advantage; but, instead of using it to its utmost, they have 
allowed the rumsellers to trample down the admirable law in ‘many of the 
principal towns of the State.’ Instead of enforcing the law (as they do in 
Atlanta, Ga., and in Rhode Island and many other places) the ‘ workers’ 
propose to tear down the two political parties of the State—especially the 
Republican—and to slowly build up a new political party, whose sole mis- 
sion it shall be to enforce the suppression of drinking-saloons. Party lines 
are nowhere drawn more tightly than they are in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. The most sanguine prohibitionist will admit that it must require 
many years of hard work to place the third party in a majority.” 


—OuR MODERN Appison.—In the multitude of books that have been 
made from the matter in magazines, it is strange that the material in the 
Easy Chair of Harper's Magazine has been neglected. We venture to express 
the opinion that some of the best writing of our era is to be found there. 
There is a little descriptive account of the rural New England Sabbath in 
the September number, which for its graceful and felicitous touch can hard- 
ly be overpraised. Not a number appears to which in this department Mr. 
Curtis fails to contribute something worth preserving. We have assigned 
the essays of Addison and of Steele the position of classics in our literature. 
They represent the manners and the thought of their time in a style that 
makes them worthy of it. Do we reflect that Mr. Curtis is doing the same 
thing for our day, and after a method that will bear comparison with the 
work of these authors enshrined in earlier literature? George William Cur- 
tis is an American writer who, with all his popularity, has not had an esti- 
mation that exceeded his deserts, and who, after more than a quarter of a 
century of active communication with the public through the press, is as 
fresh and interesting in his composition, and, if possible, more graceful than 
when he first began his literary career.—Boston Herald. 


—A Fort SUMTER VETERAN TURNED OvuT.—One of the men ousted 
from the Chicago custom house last week, it is stated, was an artillery ser- 
geant who served one of the guns at Fort Sumter in April, 1861. A corres- 
pondent writing to one of the newspapers here, relates that upon the arrival 
of the surrendered force at New York city, they were treated handsomely, 
and that among those who greeted the sergeant was the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, who assured the young man that if he ever needed aid to 
call on him and he would assist him. The sergeant served during the war hon- 
orably, and for a number of years has been an employé of the custom house. 
When they began to dismiss all the employés he wrote to Mr. Beecher and re 
minded him of his promise. The correspondent says : 

‘* Beecher wrote to the President, who assured him that the old sergeant 
need feel no uneasiness, as it had been ascertained that he was a faithful 
man and good officer. But his official head fell last week, this assurance to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The collector sent for him and told him that 
he required his resignation ; that he had selected him because he was effi- 
cient, soas todo away with all hope any his co-workers might entertain 
of safety of position. The sergeant has not a dollar in his pocket, but has a 
Sumter medal.”—New York Tribune, 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. : 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ete. 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 


without charge. 
For further information, call at the office or send 


for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Thomas Cochran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 

J. Barlow Moorhead, CharlesS. Hinchman, 
Thomas MacKellar, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
John J. Stadiger, Aaron Fries, 

Clayton French, Charles A. Sparks, 


Joseph Moore, Jr. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of eve ed 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JE 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

. — Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
acks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F, TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JOHN ©, BULLITT. 





INSURANCE. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 
SURPLUS - - - - - - - - - = - = $2,895,450.78 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Eyual toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 





JOS. M, GIBBENS, 
Secretary 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 138 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 








SEED WAREHOUSES. 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


KVERYT HING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 

Count,y Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
growing Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 
Register and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German 
free to all applicants. 





TRUST COMPANIES. 


—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 
Acts as Financial Agent in the negotiating, funding 
and marketing of Corporate Securities. Deals in 
Bonds, Corporation, Railroad, State, Municipal, ete 
Executes orders on commission in Bonds, Stocks, ete 
Collects interest and dividends. Receives money on 
deposit, allowing interest. As desirable investments 
offer, will issue its Debenture Bonds, secured by its 
capital and assets. 
OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 

WHARTON BARKER, Vice President. 

HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 

ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 

GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 

MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
WILLIAM POTTER. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCK HOLDERS : 
George M. Troutman, John Wanamaker, 
Gustavus English, Henry E. Smith 
Isaac H. Clothier, Charles B. Wright, 
William Pepper, M. D., Henry Lewis, 
Thomas Dolan, Craige Lippincott, 
John G. Reading, Hamilton Disston, 
Joseph F. Gillingham, Clayton French, 

Francis Rawle. 





TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 

POSITS ON INTEREST. 

President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 


Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 








INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





The American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 
CASH CAPITAL, . . . . $400,000 00 


Reserve for reinsurance and 
all other claims, . . . 1,070,610 92 
Surplus over all liabilities, . 447,821 18 


ToTAL ASSETS, JANUARY IsT, 1886, 
$1,918,432.05. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
JOHN WELSH, P. S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 
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ARTS: 


McCLEESs. 


SPLENDID BRIDAL PRESENTS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NO. 1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Above Broad.) 


8 8 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricu. S. RosEnTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
art I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 
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